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Welcomes Teachers 


to the 


State Convention 


We are happy to welcome delegates of the Tennessee 
Education Association to Chattanooga because we are 
proud of our city and we know you will have a royal time. 
We're proud too of our store, said by people who should 
know to be one of the most beautiful fashion stores in 
America. In it you will find everything your feminine 
heart desires...... and we welcome you to use the 
many service features installed for your comfort and 


convenience. Remember—we are ever at your service. 





























WELCOME, TENNESSEE TEACHERS! 
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OUTSTANDING attractions 


SEE Beautiful 


ROCA CIT 


Atop Historic Lookout Mountain 


Near Chattanooga, Tennessee 
A visit to Rock City will be a memorable 
experience to recount in your Classrooms. 


BRING YOUR CAMERA! 
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GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 2-August 
Il, courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, 
Stanford University, Calif. 
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540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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Jor Good Measure 


Helen White Gentry 





Convention Time 


For the first time since 1948, the TEA 
Annual Convention will be held in Chat- 
tanooga. Under the able leadership of 
Superintendent of Hamilton County 
Schools Sam McConnell and Superintend- 
ent of Chattanooga Schools Lawrence 
Derthick, cochairmen of the convention, 
committees of energetic, capable teachers 
have been working for weeks to get ready 
for the crowds. They have planned stimu- 
lating programs and entertainment, ar- 
ranged matters of accommodation, and 
attended to the thousand and one details 
involved in an undertaking of this size 
—all with promptness, efficiency, cheer- 
fulness, and courtesy. 

THe TENNESSEE TEACHER is particularly 
indebted to the advertising committee, 
which did splendid work in securing the 
volume of advertising which made this 
large issue possible. Thomas Dye of the 
Hamilton County Schools and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Dalton of Chattanooga City Schools 
served as cochairmen of the committee. 
It is appropriate at this time, also, to 
comment on the cooperation of the Chatta- 
nooga business firms, which can always 
be counted upon to give excellent support 
to the conventions. Readers do not need 
to be reminded that there are many things 
of interest to teachers in the advertise- 
ments carried in this magazine. 

This will be a good convention, and all 
teachers who can attend it will surely find 
pleasure and profit in doing so. 


Of Weather and Prophecy 


The writer of this column has never 
rhapsodized about the seasons (which 
in Tennessee are indeed worthy of glow- 
ing words from time to time) without some 
freak of weather coming along to change 
conditions before the magazine is off the 
press. The autumn leaves which are so 
brilliant and inspiring get an untimely 
drenching or a pelting with sleet and 
snow. The early buds and flowers which 
make concentrated work difficult, but at 
the same time arouse the ambition to try 
to write something appropriate, suffer the 
violence of a black frost. The position of 
one who tries to time his phrases with 
such transient glories or to herald their 
coming according to a deadline becomes 
more and more difficult—and sometimes 
downright ludicrous. 

Nevertheless, writing in the gloom of 
February and under the stimulus of wish- 
ful thinking, one can warily hazard the 
guess that by March 22 and 23 spring 
will have come to Tennessee. Any way 
you take it (and barring aforesaid unusual 
phenomena), the trip to Chattanooga will 


be lovely. Through the mountains, along 
one of the most interesting rivers in the 
land, there will be evidences of the early 
beauty that a little later makes of the 
eastern part of the state a kind of wonder- 
land. 

Chattanooga (population well over 130,- 
000) is a fine place for sightseeing, with 
names that stir the imagination and quite 
often suggest a session with the history 
books. Lookout Mountain, Brown’s 
Tavern, Signal Mountain, Chickamauga— 
these are names associated with the con- 
vention city this year. There will be 
time for a side trip or two in the bright 
spring sunshine. (Experience, after all, 
is not the best of teachers, or it may be 
that the disease of prognostication is just 
hard to cure. ) 


A Little Music 


Too often the last general session of 
the convention has the poorest attendance, 
which is a pity, although there are usually 
good reasons why many people cannot 
remain for it. There are excuses, all quite 
valid, that business or family considerations 
demand an early return, or a long drive 
makes a timely start both prudent and de- 
sirable. 

The last most of our con- 
ventions is usually a musical program, 
serving as a kind of dessert that makes a 
satisfying and delightful conclusion to 
that which has gone before. 


session at 


Good music is an important part of all 
the general sessions, contributing more to 
than is apparent without some 
analysis, and sometimes, unfortunately, 
is rather taken for granted. It is important 
in its own right, whether as a part of a 
program or as the program itself. 

This year the Chattanooga All-City 
Junior High School Orchestra, the East 
Nashville High School Male Chorus, and 
the Nashville All-Star Band, a new group 
made up of the outstanding players in 
Nashville and Davidson County schools, 
sponsored by the Nashville Tennessean, 
will be on the first two general programs. 
They will have the good audiences which 
they merit. 


them 


Three groups will take part in Friday 
evening’s concert—the All-State Band, the 
All-State Chorus, and the All-State Orches- 
tra. These well-trained, highly disciplined 
students will provide music that will be 
good to hear and that will be an occasion 
for pride to all teachers who are interested 
in music as an indispensable part of edu- 
cation. These outstanding students, too, 
deserve the encouragement of a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 
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THIS MONTH 


What do vou read first in a maga- 
zine? Methodical persons probably 
begin on page one and go straight 
through, stopping when something 
arrests their attention. There are 
those (is it folklore that the left- 
handed are given to this habit?) 
who begin at the back and work 
toward the front of the publication. 
Some turn first to a favorite section 
and then skip around for the sake of 
variety (hoping they will find it). 

There is no doubt that most teach- 
ers will turn first to the convention 
program in the March TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, p. 33. 

Music is the subject of two articles 
—the importance of training the very 
young in the appreciation of music 
and making it a vital part of many 
activities, pp. 16-19. 

GUIDING STUDENTS toward mature 
responsibility is the theme of two 
thoughtful articles, pp. 20-23. Ab- 
MINISTRATORS AND SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS will find “Partnership Un- 
der Pressure” particularly interest- 
ing, p. 24. 

UNUSUALLY SUCCESSFUL ACTIVITIES 
AND PRACTICES in some of the schools 
of the state are reported in “The 
Volunteers,” a new department, p. 
26. 

Nothing is more important today 
than the general subject of freedom 
—discussed in an article by a well- 
known writer. All of us can think 
a long time about “The Tests of a 
Free Society” by Henry STEELE 
ComMMaGER, p. 28. 

The articles pictured below are 
bobbin wheels made by the AMert- 
CAN Lava CorPoRATION of Chatta- 
nooga. Read “Ceramics for Industry,” 
p. 12. 
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To read 
the best daily newspaper available 
is one of the fixed habits 
of the educated 


citizen. 
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Che Chattanonga Cimes 
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WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 
PLANNED FOR SCHOOL USE 


i 





Curriculum Correlation 
— World Book articles contain the 
information needed by students in 
elementary grades and in 

junior and senior high schools. 


Readability—Al! World Book 
articles are written for the grade level 
or levels at which they are studied. 


Ease of Use—A single 
alphabetical arrangement of subjects 
provides the quickest, easiest, and most 
direct method of locating topics. 


Visual Aids—There are 
more than 20,000 illustrations in 
World Book—2,900 in striking 
color plus pictures, maps, 
diagrams, and graphs. 


Be sure to visit 

the imteresting 

World Book exhibit 

oft your state convention. 


FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC., EDUCATIONAL DIVISION, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Continuous Revision—An 
Annual Supplement and a continuous 
revision policy keep the subject 
matter fresh and always 

up to date. 


First in Sales— 
World Book is used in 
more schools, libraries, 
and homes than any other 
encyclopedia. 


For further information, contact your 
local World Book manager. 


H. A. Wilk 


Field Enterprises, Inc. 
610 Third National Bank Bldg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 






























NEW, FUNCTIONALLY DESIGNED 


COLORAMIC 
CLASSMATES® 


styled to keep your school modern 


Keep classrooms modern with Coloramic Ciass- 
MATES by American Seating —a functional, new 
line of school furniture, color-styled in Diploma 
Blue and Classday Coral. 


CLassMATE tables uniquely, automatically 
adjust to uneven floors. Height is adjustable 
in 1” increments. Graceful steel standards give 
maximum leg room. CLASSMATE chairs are pos- 
ture-perfect — comfort-contour seats and tilting 
backs adapt form and structure to body shapes. 


Call on us for all your school supplies—prompt 
delivery from warehouse. Send for catalog. 


*Trade-mark of American Seating Company. 
CLassMATE furniture is covered by patents and patents pending. 






New CLassMATE No. 549 unit table with American 
Seating’s Amerex® top, the best of high-pressure- 
type plastic— smooth, hard, non-glare surface; no 
wood parts; protected by aluminum banding. 
Open-front book-box with convenient corner entry. 
Aluminum scuff strips on feet prevent marring of 
enamel finish. Also unit table with famous three- 
position “10-20” top; multi-pupil tables; chair-desk. 


New CrassMATE No. 540 chair has rubber-cush- 
ioned ball-joint glides, which self-align to floors. 
Deep-curved back tilts to fit each occupant. Roomy 
seat is compound-curved for maximum comfort. 
Tapered, stretcher-free legs; post - and - girder, 
welded construction. NINE HEIGHTS, for kindergarten 
through college. Also available: tablet-arm chair. 


AMERICAN 
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Exclusive Distributors 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO., 158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO., 720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO., 1544 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO.., 12th & Carter Sts., 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 
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Set No. 14 


CADMUS 
BOOKS 











60 BOOKS — $87.29 POSTPAID 


GROUP K — KINDERGARTEN, GRADES 1 & 2 


GROUP THREE — Grapes 3, 4 & 5 


Child’s Good Night Book, A, Brown; Child's =n ‘ rare 
Good Moming, A, Brown (2 books bound in ““ prea s Child, The, Kipling ...-..+.+.++++. $1.47 
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= e ow the Leopard Got His Spots, Kipling ...... 147 
ERP OWE cn 5 hic 5k once ea aadekn 6 bas 1.35 P ; ee ee eee 
p ag How the Rhinoceros Got His Skin, Kipling ..... 1.47 
I Like: Frais, Woolley: is civcc Sete cakies cs’ 1.26 Meet Sica oF Garl hanna 117 
Let's Find Out, Schneider & Schneider ........ 1.53 p whe sit ‘: Pigg oy Of anne s+ ae denise 117 
Little Fur Family, The, Brown .............. 1.35 Toca » of Cian a Sak daidardisi sri. 165 
Man in the Manhole, and Other Fixit Men, The, Wise . ae Fe ee a ne eee poi 
BaP sa ccccwnncobccderina memmoorases as 153 indy Foot at the County Fair, Frost ......... 141 
Mrs. Mallard’s Ducklings, Delafield ........... 1.50 
New Singing Time, The, Coleman ............ 1.62 
Night atta Day, Brown. oobi ccs i ba ee 1.68 GROUP FOUR —Grapes 4, 5 & 6 
Night Before Christmas, The, Moore .......... 1.92 Elijah, the Fishbite, Turnbull .............-0- $1.44 
Perez, the Mouse, Coloma ........++-++++44: 1.17 Elmer and the Dragon, Gannett ...........+.. 1.68 
This Is the Water that Jack Drank, Scott; This Is Family That Grew and Grew, The, Baker ...... 111 
the Milk that Jack Drank, Scott (2 books bound Gray-Nosed Kitten, The, Mason .......-..2++- 111 
it: ORE VORUME): -o)5 36 5. iste 4 at oe pa 1.81 Homer Sees the Queen, Baker ............4-- 117 
This Is the Way the Animals Walk, Woodcock; Lightfoot, Shapes ao bd uN Cbd RCO RCE ee lil 
Here — Daddy, Parks (2 books bound in ro Then Came Timothy, Frost ......560..:03.0 c00eues 117 
Obe: WRbRMEy 6s 65 os es CoS ns ea : 
Timid Timothy, Williams... .....5. 50000 cee cess 1.41 
While Suzie Sleeps, Schneider ...........4.4. 1.74 GROUP FIVE — Grapes 5, 6 & 7 
GROUP ONE — Grapes 1, 2 & 3 Bobcat; PMHOWOR: . 5.5 oii Se eee $1.59 
At the Seashore, Robinson ..........220000005 $1.92 How Old Stormalong Captured Mocha Dick, 
Backward Day, The, Krauss ..........2+0004 1.38 SIAANMIO ciio osa aso: 5m sto s-a are die acs SR 1.38 
Clear the Track, Slobodkin ..........0.00000. 1.68 Red Ustter Days; Sechrist |. ..3.0 cdc segs 135 
Country BOY, MOOK... <.c+ 5.0 do de iaeds sa Rs 1.11 Texas Star, Meadowcroft ........2.0++-+es0es | i § 
Ceorgie's Pets, COmaes, . ia:. = «sve 0 ape 4s sishos s 1.08 Timi $s PACE. POURS. . .: 025.5 ik «Re Meaith s Oe os 120 
Lance and Cowboy Billy, Holt & Coggins ..... 1.59 
Little Fu; CreeRmore: «oon c dec ee ss taieiss'ens sie 1.59 
Runaway Elephant, The, Terry .............. 1.68 GROUP SIX — Grapes 6, 7 & 8 
Seaweed Hat, The, Slobodkin ...............4. 1.71 ewink ithe Pais Bow $1.38 
x . Si ee ee IR : ims ° OTE wcrc ervccsecccenes ° 
F-Bone the Gaby Ser, Naw Seery — Good Ways, The, Ansley dl alacple cele banaue 1.29 
GROUP TWO -— Grapes 2, 3 & 4 King Philip, the Indian Chief, Averill ......... 1.17 
Dusty and His Friends, Black ............... $1.20 Rebel Siege, Kjelgaard cece taser eee eseiene ce = 
Excitement in Appleby Street, Crist & Crist .... 1.71 Thad Owen; Wilete s,s... 154 ch cage cicem 1.23 
Lazy Beaver, The, Bowen ..........ccceceee 1.86 
Lokoili: -Crevhnore: oi... so. oe cares ok cease 1.59 
Lucky Days for — Sa oi v's oan 1.05 
Lucy's Christmas, Molloy ..........++00+0005 1.74 1 COMPLETE SET — Sixty Books, 
Mr. Dawson Had a Farm, Work ............. 1.11 
Surprise for a Cowboy, Bulla ............+.+- 1.38 ; i 
Why Cowboys Sing, in Texas, LeGrand ....... 1.71 Delivered Postpaid .............. $87.29 


Distributed in Tennessee by 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 
NASHVILLE 
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BASKETBALL SCOREBOARDS 
High visibility, accurate, fast and depend- 
able. 
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LOCKERS 
Complete range of types and sizes with 


every up-to-date and practical feature 





GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
A complete quality-engineered line that 
meets every Official standard. 
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BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


Standard or special, for every requirement 
Glass, wood or steel backboards 
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WIRE BASKET EQUIPMENT 
Stationary and movable type shelving. 
Most popular size baskets. 


Paalat-ttivlaam —teleliclaal-Jal' “> 


CHOOSE WITH CONFIDENCE 
FROM THE WORLD’S 
MOST COMPLETE SOURCE... 


If only a single item is needed, or 
everything required to outfit a complete gym 
Medart equipment is invariably a “best buy’’ 
in practical design, better construction, 

and extra years of service. On every phase 
of gymnasium building or modernization, 
consult Medart —The World’s Most 
Experienced Authority. 


Write For Literature 


Tennessee Equipment & Supply Company 


116-118 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


MISsouR! 
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FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 
3556 DeKalb St. : St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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| Editorial Comment 





THE GOVERNOR SPEAKS ON EDUCATION 


The Governor's annual message to the Tennessee 
Press Association has come to be considered a major 
policy speech. What Governor Clement said to the 
recent meeting of this association should be of interest 
to all citizens in our state. A copy of his statement on 
all phases of the state government may be had upon 
request. His statement on education was as follows: 

“This administration insists that the full develop- 
ment of our human resources through education is 
basic to the economic, political, social, and spiritual 
life of our state. 

“The size of Tennessee’s present program is reflected 
in the fact that 741,000 children were enrolled in our 
public schools, grades one through twelve, in the 
1954-55 school year—an increase of 25,000 over the 
preceding year; an increase of 48,000 over the number 
enrolled two years previously, and a rise of 140,000 
over the past decade. 

“Each new year until 1961 will find from twenty to 
thirty thousand more children reporting for enroll- 
ment. 

“Even in an era of mushrooming enrollments, we 
have been gratified to be able to record many ad- 
vances in the field of public education. They include 
the following: 

1. Free textbooks for all children in grades one 

through twelve. 

2. An actuarially sound Teachers’ Retirement 
System for the first time in Tennessee’s history. 

3. A state-supported training program for severely 
mentally retarded children. 

4. A guaranteed minimum annual salary of $3,000 
for all teachers with as much as fifteen years’ 
experience and a B. S. degree. 

5. A tenth month pay check to every teacher in the 
state. 

6. Legislation making more equitable the distribu- 
tion of state funds to local school systems. 


“While our accomplishments in this vital field of 
education are second to those of no previous admini- 
stration, they do not blind us to the problems we face. 

“The most pressing problem for Tennessee, as well 
as for most of our sister states across the nation, as 
spotlighted by President Eisenhower, and at the recent 
White House Conference on Education, is that of 
financing increased educational needs. 
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“In the fiscal year 1955-56 our appropriation for 
education was $97,476,000—a jump of over 21 per 
cent above the previous year. 

“Ten years ago the appropriation was under nineteen 
million dollars. The increase this year over ten years 
ago is a staggering 432 per cent. For the coming 
school year Tennessee will pass the hundred million 
mark by an appropriation of $102,700,000. 

“We have advanced to seventh among the forty- 
eight states in the proportion of educational cost borne 
by the state government. 

“In the fiscal year 1956 the state will be putting up 
78 per cent of the total bill for the minimum founda- 
tion education program in all local school systems. 
That’s a jump from 41 per cent of total state and 
county costs in 1947. 

“In 1957 the state’s part will inch up another notch 
to 79 per cent of the minimum foundation program. 

“Since 1947 the counties have not been required to 
increase local contributions in order to receive in- 
creased state funds. In many counties this has meant 
the state has paid almost the entire bill for snowballing 
enrollment. 

“To maintain the present minimum foundation pro- 
gram will require approximately five million addi- 
tional dollars each year. 

“This estimate isn’t speculation. It is based on chil- 
dren already born—children who will begin school in 
1961, and on the birth rate since World War II. 

“Even this extra money would bear only the state's 
present portion for the nine hundred or more addi- 
tional teachers needed each year, and the accompany- 
ing costs. It contemplates neither salary increases for 
teachers nor the mounting cost of higher education. 

“It is obvious that continuation of the present trend 
will lead to an almost completely state-supported 
minimum foundation education program. 

“Under these circumstances it seems desirable to 
re-examine the state-local relationship with respect to 
financing this program. 

“State appropriations for equalization purposes were 
never intended to relieve any local government of a 
responsibility which belongs at least partially at a local 
level. 

“We have seen evidence of county tax rates being 
reduced because of increased state aid! 





“Through grants-in-aid and state-collected locally- 
shared taxes Tennessee supports not only education, 
but also a number of other services at the local level. 


“The extent to which state revenues are shared be- 
comes dramatically evident when we note that were 
these shared funds no longer collected for the local 
units by the state, we could reduce by one-half every 
tax levied by the state government, and wind up with 
a healthy surplus at the end of each year. Such funds 
account for more than fifty-six cents of every state 
tax dollar. 

“I do not, of course, suggest that the state withdraw 
its support for education and these other services—I 
seek, rather, to point up the compelling importance of 
the decision we face: 

“Do we want a public school system wholly financed 
by the state and administered by the State Department 
of Education, or does not education rightfully belong 
at the local level, and should not a larger part of the 
cost be assumed at that level? 

“I note from your recent newspapers that our 
teachers are preparing to ask for additional salary in- 
creases. It is not possible to place a dollar value on 
the services of a good teacher. Across this nation, no 
group of public servants with equal training receive 
as little financial reward. 

“However, I must stand before you now and say 
that the present financial structure of Tennessee can- 
not absorb these millions of additional dollars for 
increased teachers’ salaries and at the same time 
furnish the new school rooms, the additional teachers, 


and the additional instructional materials our predicted 
school population will require. 

“It seems only reasonable that increased costs of 
this program should be borne jointly and in just pro- 
portion by the local units and the state on some new 
basis. 

“In 1947 it was argued that local government units 
were reaching the limit of their then taxing capacity. 
Who can say that the state may not be approaching a 
similar point? 

“An overall look at state revenues, appropriations, 
and anticipated expenditures indicates that Tennessee 
will continue to operate on a balanced budget during 
the remainder of my administration. But when we look 
past that point, and into rapidly approaching years, it 
becomes obvious that the taxpayers must decide 
whether they want to meet the increasing money 
needs of education at the state level, or whether, in 
equity, such needs should be met in part at some other 
level. 

“We have solved problems before, but we first must 
get them in focus. It is to that end that this comment 
has been directed.” 

The Governor made no specific comment on our 
new two-point legislative program. He will be re- 
quested to make a statement on this program for pub- 
lication in the May issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 
The Governor's record for support of progress in edu- 
cation is well known. Because of this record, we have 
every reason to believe that he will give his best 
efforts to insure further educational progress in the 
next session of the General Assembly. 





Twenty-third Annual Meeting 


TEA REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


spoke in favor of the increase. The 
budget was approved. 
Two-Point Program 

Point one of the proposed legisla- 
tive program as adopted and recom- 
mended by the Administrative Coun- 
cil and the legislative committee was 
adopted without a dissenting vote. 





a. NINE HUNDRED 
ACCREDITED DELEGATES to the 
Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the 
Representative Assembly of the TEA 
met in the War Memorial Audi- 
torium in Nashville January 13-14. 
They voted to raise the dues of the 
association from $4 to $6 a year, 
adopted the two-point legislative 
program, discussed retirement prob- 
lems, heard reports on various as- 
pects of association business, elected 
new officers, and recessed with the 
understanding that they will be 
called back into session when pro- 
posals having to do with retirement 
and Social Security are ready for 
their consideration. 
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Dues Raised 

Article VIII, Section One of the 
Constitution of the TEA _ was 
amended to read as follows: “The 
annual membership dues shall be 
six dollars per year for the State 
Association.” The amendment car- 
ried by more than the necessary two- 
thirds majority after Frank Bass, 
TEA executive secretary, explained 
how association services should be 
increased, and presented a new 
budget based on the proposed in- 
crease in revenue. Hugh Waters, 
supervisor of secondary schools in 
Nashville and member of the TEA 
Administrative Council, and Mrs. 
Henrietta Green of Polk County 


The section reads as follows: 
Sufficient state appropriation 
to maintain and improve the 
present foundation school pro- 
gram, including funds for capital 
outlay and the retirement sys- 
tem, during the 1955-57 
biennium, in the face of larger 
enrollments, improved training 
of teachers, increased costs of 
instructional materials, supplies, 
transportation, services for ex- 
ceptional children, and main- 
tenance and operation of school 
plants. 

Point two, as passed by the Ad- 
ministrative Council and legislative 
committee in November and 
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amended by the Administrative 
Council in its January 12 meeting, 
was approved after lengthy dis- 
cussion by the Representative As- 
sembly to read as follows: 

A state salary schedule which 

will provide a minimum of 

$300 annual increase for 1957- 

58, and $100 annually thereaf- 

ter, for all teachers, principals, 

supervisors, and superintendents 
who hold certificates, until their 
annual salaries reach the aver- 
age paid to people of compar- 
able training by business and 
industry in Tennessee as recom- 
mended by the Tennessee White 

House Conference on Education, 

such salary increase to be in 

addition to salaries paid teachers 
for the preceding year. 

The executive secretary reminded 
the delegates that the legislature 
must vote additional appropriations 
before either of the points of the 
legislative program can go into ef- 
fect. Point one, as estimated by 
the State Department of Education, 
will require $15,475,000 in new 
money for the biennium; point two 
will cost $17,500,000 in additional 
revenue for the same amount of time. 
The assembly empowered the Ad- 
ministrative Council to prepare and 
present at the proper time a plan 
for financing the program, if in the 
opinion of the council this may be 
necessary and desirable. 


Discussion of Retirement 

State Commissioner of Education 
Quill Cope and Theron Hodges, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Tennessee 
Teachers Retirement System, dis- 
cussed the work that is now going 
forward on the study concerning in- 
tegration of the Tennessee Teachers 
Retirement System with Social Se- 
curity. 

Dr. Cope explained that Governor 
Clement has appointed a committee 
to consider the advisability and pos- 
sibility of integrating teacher retire- 
ment with Social Security; that 
George Buck, actuary of the Ten- 
nessee Teachers Retirement System 
is now making a study which will 
be presented to the Governor's com- 
mittee. If the committee approves 
of the study, it will be presented to 
the Social Security Board for ap- 
proval and then made public. 

All teachers will have an opportun- 
ity to study the proposals in detail. 
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Meetings will be held over the 
state, in which matters of retirement 
and Social Security will be discussed, 
and full information about the va- 
rious plans will appear in THe TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER. 

The delegates approved a motion, 
made by Dr. Ruben L. Parsons of 
East Tennessee State College, that 
a study be made of the cost of add- 
ing Social Security to the present 
retirement system. They also passed 
a motion by Lone Sisk of Oak Ridge 
that a study be made of the cost of 
adding survivor benefits to the pres- 
ent retirement system. 

C. F. Fisher of Robertson County, 
chairman of the state retirement 
committee and chairman of the 
Superintendents’ Study Council 
Committee, spoke of plans that are 
now being made. Mr. Fisher stated 
that he will call a joint meeting of 
his committees as soon as the report 
from the Governors committee is 
ready for study (probably in March 
or April), that the plan will then be 
submitted to TEA, that measures will 
be taken for full study of the pro- 
posals, and that after all teachers 
have had an opportunity to study 
any and all proposals, action will be 
taken by the Representative Assem- 
bly, which will be recessed for the 
interim. 

Report of Tenure Commission 

Tenure Commission Chairman 
D. M. Galloway urged that all 
teachers familiarize themselves with 
the Tennessee Teacher Tenure Law 
(printed in the February TENNESSEE 
TEACHER) and that delegates work 
with teachers they represent in the 
development of a better professional 
program throughout the state. 

Mr. Galloway presented the com- 
mission’s report, summarized as fol- 
lows: (1) Tenure representatives: 
eighty-one counties and twenty-nine 
cities have appointed a local repre- 
sentative. (2) In general, teachers 
and public are favorable or at worst 
indifferent to the law, superintend- 
ents are reported favorable, school 
board members not so generally 
favorable. The relatively few com- 
plaints of violation fall into two 
major categories—violation of spirit 
of tenure law and continuing con- 
tract law by indiscriminate “notifi- 
cation of dismissal” of a large pro- 
portion of those not yet on tenure, 
and improper use of power to trans- 


fer teachers from one position to 
another. (3) Legislation: the 1955 
legislature amended the tenure law 
giving school boards much more 
discretionary power in re-employing 
teachers dismissed because of aboli- 
tion of position. (4) Litigation: the 
first test case of the tenure law has 
been filed by a group of teachers in 
Hancock County. 

Mr. Galloway spoke of efforts for 
completing organization of local 
tenure representatives and again 
urged cooperation with the commis- 
sion. The commission plans to keep 
teachers informed through local 
tenure representatives and through 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

Mr. Galloway presented a plan of 
procedure for handling cases of vio- 
lation of tenure which may be sub- 
mitted to the commission. In brief: 
(1) Members of the commission will 
hear complaints; inquire into facts; 
give information; if requested, may 
advise a course of action, which 
does not commit the commission or 
the TEA to any program of action. 
(2) Those desiring assistance must 
submit a written request to the com- 
mission. The request should: state 
nature of grievance; give facts in 
support of charges; give names, ad- 
dresses of people who are involved 
and those who can give further in- 
formation; state action taken already; 
state definitely nature of assistance 
desired. Upon receipt of such re- 
quest the chairman and the TEA 
secretary, within delegated author- 
ity, may take necessary measures or 
refer the matter to the commission. 


Other Business 

Voting on a motion made by Dr. 
Andrew D. Holt, the delegates were 
in favor of the Administrative Coun- 
cil’s submitting a plan for amend- 
ing the constitution so that a called 
meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly may be held. The plan will 
be presented to the next meeting. 

The Representative Assembly 
adopted a resolution calling for fed- 
eral aid for schoolhouse construction, 
provided that the aid be granted 
without federal control and that it 
be channeled through the regular 
state agencies for administration. 

The report of the necrology com- 
mittee was presented by Helen 
Womack of Bedford County; of the 
resolutions committee, by J. Craft 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Ceramics for industry 


American Lava Corporation in Chattanooga, a subsi- 
diary of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is a custom manufacturer of technical ceramics 
for a great variety of industries. The music you hear, the 
clothes you wear, even your fishing tackle may owe 
something to one of the intricate parts that go into the 
products that make everyday living easier and better 


than in the past. 


\ 7 HEN WE HIRE A NEW PERSON, 
says the personnel director of 
American Lava Corporation, “we 
look for a high school graduate with 
a good background in English, 
math, and science. We know, too, 
how important these subjects are 
for students who enter college to 
study engineering, chemistry, and 
other technical subjects. We're in- 
terested in students with that kind 
of training. There’s a demand here, 
as well as all over the United States, 
for ceramic engineers, but many of 
the universities have dropped their 
courses in ceramic engineering be- 
cause of lack of students.” 

American Lava, a company in 
north Chattanooga made up of four 
main facilities, including a new 
plant and a very busy laboratory, 
specializes in the production of tech- 
nical ceramics for a variety of in- 
dustries. Many of the jobs are 
non-skilled, but many require skilled 
labor and are becoming more and 
more technical. For this reason 
the cry that is arising all over the 
nation about the shortage of persons 
trained in science finds an echo at 
American Lava, as well as in other 
industries in Tennessee. 
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The company has survived and 
prospered through the years because 
of its adaptability and its willingness 
to experiment. Its progress rests on 
advances in technology, which goes 
hand-in-hand with science. 


As the Times Changed 

When the American Lava Cor- 
poration started in business about 
the turn of the century, a primary 
article of manufacture was burner 
tips for acetylene gas lights. The 
tips were made from a natural soap- 
stone, commonly called “lava,” from 
which the company took its name. 
(Despite the name, the soapstone is 
not of volcanic origin, as is the true 
lava rock.) This natural soapstone, 
which can be sawed and machined 
into parts to be used in many ways, 
is obtained from all over the world. 
Particularly fine material comes from 
Maryland and Montana in _ the 
United States and from India, Italy, 
and Africa. 

As the hot lights with the yellow 
glow burned in more and more 
homes on the farms and in the vil- 
lages, the small company that sup- 
plied the burner tips enjoyed a period 
of steady growth. Then came the 
horseless carriage, steaming on the 





Scare 


Precision, as illustrated in the pho- 
tograph above, is the key to the per- 
fection of the ceramic parts of all 
shapes and sizes used by industries 
in the manufacture of their products. 
Skilled hands and exact measure- 
ment can stand as a symbol for the 
kind of work American Lava Cor- 
poration does. 


Right, above: Operator loading 
raw materials into a ball mill, where 
they are sometimes milled for twenty- 
four hours. 


Center: Here a giant ram pushes 
the material out through a die at the 
bottom of the press under enormous 
pressure. The tubes may be ten 
inches in diameter or about the size 
of a human hair. 


Right, below: Girls stacking ware 
on a kiln car prior to firing through 
a large tunnel kiln. Approximately 
fifty per cent of the employees are 
women. 











An inspector checks for cracks, blisters, pits, iron spots, and any other de- 


formity that might cause rejection. 


The untrained person finds it almost 


impossible to inspect this material in a satisfactory manner. 


hills, raising dust on all the roads, 
“speeding” through the night by the 
light of acetylene gas headlights. 
Company officials were jubilant, 
thinking the future of the business 
assured. But shortly before World 
War I the electric light was intro- 
duced for automobiles. 

The period of adjustment was not 
long, because bicycles equipped with 
acetylene headlights were widely 
used for transportation during the 
First World War. When business 
slumped again shortly afterward, 
the company began the manufacture 
of insulators for radios. 

Each of the insulators was formed 
from a square block of lava, which 
resulted in a great waste of raw 
material. The thirties brought a 
revolution—a new process by which 
forms were manufactured from 
powdered materials. Steatite, titania, 
and alumina bodies in varying com- 
binations are some of the main 
materials used at the present time. 
The “lava” products are now only a 
small part of the business. Since 
the introduction of these new pro- 
cesses, the company has grown 
steadily, keeping pace with the elec- 
tronics industry. Business horizons 
widened in the thirties when the 
company entered a slightly different 
field, the manufacture of ceramic 
parts for use in electronic capacitors. 
In 1941, with the manufacture of 
thread guides for yarn manufactur- 
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ers, American Lava expanded its 
range of products still more. Em- 
ployees who have been around for 
years reminisce about the changes, 
not only in the products on which 
they have worked but in the civiliza- 
tion that has dictated changes in the 
products. 


Made to Order 


Nowadays American Lava is a 
custom manufacturer for any num- 
ber of industries: makers of radio and 
electronic devices, appliances, spin- 
ning mills and yarn handling equip- 
ment manufacturers, manufacturers 
in new fields such as prime movers 
and high temperature fields. The 
customers submit their drawings and 
specifications and American Lava 
produces the parts. A company 
official phrases it like this: “We 
like to think that we are in a posi- 
tion to produce one or a million 
pieces of whatever item the customer 
wants in the technical ceramic field.” 

To be able to offer this kind of 
service for many and varied highly 
specialized uses, American Lava 
must maintain a large inventory of 
equipment and raw materials, and 
the manufacturing facilities are as 
different as the many products made. 

Basically, there are two main pro- 
cesses, both of which begin with the 
mixing of raw materials in a mixer. 
Later the materials are extruded 
through a die, or they are compacted 


in a cavity to form a completed 
piece. The extruded parts are cut 
to length and often machined to 
the intricate shapes the customer 
requires. Both the finished pressed 
parts and the extruded and ma- 
chined parts are fired through gas 
or electric-fired tunnel kilns to vitrify 
or fuse the materials. This changes 
them from a soft, chalk-like consist- 
ency to the hardened density of the 
finished products. Quite often sup- 
plementary operations such as glaz- 
ing or grinding are performed. 

Does the customer want something 
novel—something in the way of 
ceramics never before produced? It’s 
all in the day’s work at American 
Lava, which operates on the principle 
that the customer controls the prod- 
uct. Tubes with more than one hole 
in them, the holes not much larger in 
diameter than a human hair; big 
parts as thin as paper and as large 
as the page you read—these are 
some things that have been made to 
order. If a process has not been 
developed to produce items that 
may be required, technical personnel 
at American Lava work with the 
customer to find it. 


Major Products 


Radios, television sets, electric 
razors, hearing aids, electric motors, 
special medical instruments used in 
brain surgery, electronic “brains,” 
test equipment—all these things and 
a host of others have one thing in 
common—a device called an elec- 
tronic capacitor. A capacitor is 
simply a condenser, with the func- 
tion of storing an electrical charge. 
Basically it is made of two conduct- 
ing materials separated by a di- 
electric (nonconducting) material. 

In 1936 American Lava pioneered 
the development of special ceramic 
materials to be used as dielectrics 
in capacitors. Since that time the 
production of dielectric material for 
sale to other industries for manu- 
facture into finished capacitors has 
grown to major proportions. Be- 
cause capacitors are one of the basic 
building blocks of all electronic cir- 
cuits, the future should bring in- 
creasing demands for dielectric parts. 

Another important product grew 
from a yarn manufacturer's request. 
In 1941 the company received a re- 
quest from a major producer of 
viscose rayon and acetate for the 
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terials was abrasive resistant to a 
high degree, and the product was 
steadily improved and broadened in 
application. 

Now the abrasive resistant and 
electrically conductive ceramics used 
in the Alsimag thread guides have 
done much to eliminate excessive 
wear and static electricity problems, 
helping to make the new fibers 
economically feasible. 

Rayon, acetate, nylon, Dacron, 
Acrilan, Orlon, and fiberglas have 
now become household words. It 
would be hazardous to say whether 
they are more important to women 
than to men. Clothing and house- 
hold materials, fishing line, boats, 
and automobile tires are among the 
numerous articles that have touched, 
at one point or another, the Alsimag 
thread guides. 

The people of American Lava 
Corporation are justly proud of their 
part in bringing the magic of chem- 
istry and ceramics to the public. 
Theirs is by no means the largest of 
Tennessee industries. Yet approxi- 
mately 1,200 people (about 50 per 
cent of them women) know the 
company as a good place to work and 
realize the importance of its special- 


Above: Removing fired parts from saggers. Below: Operator attending punch ized parts in the manufacture of 
press. Dry dust is filled into bottom part of die and efter top punch de- countless products that help to make 
scends a pressed pellet is produced which conforms to the design and the American standard of living the 


specifications of a customer. 


development of a material with good 
wear resistant properties to use as 
a thread guide. From this beginning 
grew approximately ten thousand 
guide designs that American Lava 
now has on file. 

The synthetic fabrics have revolu- 
tionized the field, but the fibers from 
which they are made have two 
qualities that present processing 
problems not present to a great de- 
gree in the processing of the more 
common natural fibers. They are 
all abrasive in varying degrees, and 
this abrasion acts as a prohibiting 
factor to the use of metal, glass, or 
porcelain guides. Most chemical 
fibers having a low degree of moist- 
ure absorption present static electric- 
ity problems. 

When the synthetic fabric industry 
was young, manufacturers used syn- 
thetic sapphire, agate, and other 
expensive materials as thread guides. 
Experimenting, American Lava 
found that one of its ceramic ma- 
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highest in the world. 





Wa HAPPENED to the good old hot campaigns and elections 


of miss ‘em. Don't you? 


Conventions and Campaigns 
ROBERT G. NEIL 


Principal, Clemons School 
Nashville 


that used to be a part of our annual assembly meetings? Sort 


Those pre-election campaigns always put lots of good folks to 





work, generate lots of interest, and cause all of us to anticipate the 
meeting with more pleasure and enthusiasm. Then on election day the 
campaigners and well-wishers come to the meeting with a sparkle in 
the eye and a campaign speech in the luggage. 

Right now, I can’t think of anything that makes for more hand- 
shaking and getting acquainted than a real good-natured contest for 
office in the TEA. It is the one thing that is sure to give personality 
to any assembly, to make any meeting more than a well-planned 
agenda of “business as usual.” 

A convention without a campaign puts me in mind of cold oatmeal 
without any salt in it. So I would say, “Bring on the good old cam- 
paigns; spice up the conventions. Away with the relaxation of uncon- 
tested elections!” 

“I move that Susie Satisfaction Guaranteed be elected by acclama- 
tion.” Bah! 
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Vincent de Frank, conductor of the 
Memphis Sinfonietta and professor 
at Memphis State College, gives a 
lesson on the cello to Betsy Eaheart. 


H OW CAN MUSIC APPRECIATION be 
taught most effectively? What 
can be done to help little people 
have a growing realization that al- 
though cowboy and hillbilly tunes 
have their proper places in American 
folklore, there are other types of 
music as well? 

The ways in which these questions 
are handled can determine whether 
those whose names are now on 
school rolls will profit from the 
benefits music has to offer our 
changing moods and needs in every- 
day living. This does not mean that 
all children have to become artists, 
for there are many and varied de- 
grees of music appreciation, but we 
want to avoid presenting music in 
a way and in such heavy and fre- 
quent doses that the children will 
turn against it. We want to give 
them something that will contin- 
uously and increasingly enrich their 
lives as they become conscious of 
how much they owe those who com- 
pose and perform music for them. 

Like teachers everywhere, I have 
tried to build up positive attitudes 
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An Experiment In 


Music Appreciation 


JULIA THOMAS 
Supervising Teacher, Second Grade 


Memphis State College Training School 


through the use of the piano and a 
few tuneful classical and semi- 
classical records, such as Brahms’ 
“Lullaby” and Paderewski’s 
“Minuet.” Occasionally we have 
looked at pictures of instruments, 
but pictures and records can do only 
part of the job. They are more effec- 
tive when preceded by concrete 
experiences with the actual instru- 
ments, just as holding a conversation 
with someone face to face is more 
satisfactory than talking to a stranger 
over the telephone. For example, 
getting the feel of the bow as it is 
drawn across the strings or experi- 
encing the vibrations of the drums 
or cymbals leads to a deeper under- 
standing of what is heard on records, 
radio, or both seen and heard on 


Second-Grade Level 


television. Instruments thus reveal 
their distinct personalities. Then the 
listener can identify himself vicari- 
ously with even the greatest of art- 
ists. 

When the opportunities have pre- 
sented themselves in other years, we 
have invited someone to bring an 
instrument to our classroom. Never 
until this year, however, has it 
seemed possible to do what I have 
wanted to do all along: allow the 
children to become acquainted with 
many instruments, both singly and 
in orchestra, band, and ensemble. 
This experiment is providing some 
answers to the questions raised 
above. 

There is a little girl in our second 
grade in the Training School of 





Tommy takes his turn at beating the bass drum, and Patricia learns how 
to hold a violin. 
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Memphis State College whose fa- 
ther, Paul Eaheart, is the best known 
player of the flute and piccolo in 
the city. He is also a member of the 
School of Music faculty at the col- 
lege. One day last fall, I invited him 
to bring his instruments and take 
about thirty minutes to tell what 
he thought six- and seven-year-olds 
could understand, and do a few 
simple, short, melodic pieces. The 
children were fascinated as they 
watched Mr. Eaheart take the flute 
and piccolo apart and put them to- 
gether again. They learned how 
many keys there are on the flute, 
that it is longer than the piccolo, 
but that both are made of silver. 
They listened to the comparison in 
range and found out how much each 
instrument cost. They heard how 
the call of the bird can be imitated 
with the flute. They asked for 
“Jingle Bells” and “Davy Crockett,” 
singing as he played the latter. The 
children were free to ask questions. 

As he left, a remark to Mr. Eaheart 
that I wished we could do the same 
with all the instruments of the band 
and orchestra brought the welcome 
but unexpected reply, “I think I can 
arrange that for you.” Until the time 
of writing, at about two-week in- 
tervals, he has provided the violin, 
cello, bass viol, trombone, and per- 
cussions. In addition, Paul Boensch, 
a former teacher of public school 
music and the father of one of our 
boys, shared three members of the 
saxophone family with us. We expect 
to continue, and later observe re- 
hearsals of the college band and or- 
chestra. 

While much that we have done 
could hardly be considered cultural, 
we are “sneaking up on the blind 
side,” creating interest in the instru- 
ments, and learning to identify them 
when we hear records. The individ- 
ual demonstrations have fallen into 
somewhat of a pattern. The children 
always ask if what they see can be 
taken apart, and they request some 
of the same songs each time, in- 
cluding the current popular favor- 
ites. We try to work in short, simple 
solos when the instruments lend 
themselves to solo work. Volunteers 
among the boys and girls are given 
the opportunity to “play” where 
practicable. 

Noel Gilbert, who is well known 
locally as a_ violinist, conductor, 
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teacher, and-who is now a member 
of the college faculty, brought three 
different sizes of violins: one his 
son began to study at the age of 
four, the one he has now at twelve or 
thirteen, and his own rare violin. 
In addition to the usual information, 
the pupils learned what the bridge, 
pegs, strings, and neck are, and that 
the bow is made of horsehair, which 
they were delighted to see dangle as 
individual strands when Mr. Gilbert 
loosened the screw. The _ term 
“pizzicato” found its way into their 
vocabularies. Mr. Gilbert demon- 
strated the range, made the violin 
laugh and cry, and told the relative 
cost of the strings. He was besieged 
by autograph hounds as he left the 
room! 


Next came the cello and Vincent 
de Frank, conductor of the Memphis 
Sinfonietta, also a teacher at Mem- 
phis State. As he entered, grinning, 
he remarked to me that he felt as if 
he were being led to the guillotine! 
Later, he told someone that he never 
had been more frightened in his 
life. Let me hasten to add that he 
obviously enjoyed his stay and of- 
fered to return. 


Mr. de Frank showed the cello’s 
case, with a pocket for the bow. 
He rosined the bow, pulled out the 
end-pin and replaced it, performed 
both with and without the mute, 
and made sounds like a guitar, cow, 
squeaky door, mousetrap, ‘airplane 
propeller, and a mother calling, 
“Jun—ior.” Since we have a record- 
ing of a cello solo of Saint-Saens’ 
“The Swan,” we asked him to play 
it for us. Afterward, he accompanied 
the children as they sang “Happy 
Birthday” to one of their classmates. 


A college student was scheduled 
to bring the bass viol, but since he 
had not completed a mid-term ex- 
amination when the appointed hour 
arrived, faithful Mr. Eaheart ap- 
peared at the door. Although the 
bass viol was not his specialty, it 
was amazing how well he could do 
the essentials. Being familiar now 
with the parts of the stringed instru- 
ments, the children noticed how 
much larger are the pegs, neck, 
bridge, and strings. Mr. Eaheart ex- 
plained why the pegs are in a differ- 
ent position on the biggest member 
of the family of strings. It could also 
be played pizzicato, could “go like 





a cow,” call “Jun—ior,” be squeaked 
below the bridge, and the bow had 
to be rosined. Facial expressions 
spoke of how well the audience en- 
joyed the occasion, and hearing 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star,” and 
the theme to the “Ding Dong School” 
television program. 


Then followed Charles Loper, a 
college student, with a trombone. 
He separated it into bell and slide, 
“buzzed” his lips, and let moisture 
out of the tube. He played notes by 
moving the slide and also by holding 
it stationary and altering the tension 
of the lips. Mr. Loper called atten- 
tion to how the trombone is bal- 
anced so one end does not fall on 
the shoulder of the performer. He 
attached the music holder and gave 
a demonstration with the mute. One 
youngster wanted to know if he 
could play the mute by itself. An- 
other asked what would happen if 
he blew into the mouthpiece with- 
out putting it on the trombone. Mr. 
Loper made the instrument sound 
like a cow, train, siren, and played 
such things as “Silent Night,” “Here 


Comes Santa Claus,” and “Rudolph, 
the Red-Nosed Reindeer.” The first 





Paul Eaheart shows Laura how to 
bow the bass viol. The children were 
enthusiastic about trying out new 
instruments and asked the guests for 
autographs. 
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A group of children are interested spectators while Vincent de Frank gives 


Don his first experience with a cello. 


of these we were preparing to sing, 
and the other two were on the 
Christmas program being prepared 
by our rhythm band. 

At this point, at Mr. Gilbert's 
invitation, we attended a dress re- 
hearsal of his campus string ensem- 
ble. We chose a practice session 
rather than a performance because 
the children had not progressed 
sufficiently in appreciation or ma- 
turity to sit quietly for a long period 
of time. We stayed for almost half 
an hour while they worked on 
“Traumerei,» “The Pastoral Sym- 
phony” from The Messiah, a pavane, 
and a Mozart composition—all rela- 
tively short and easy to follow. 

The succeeding week we had Mr. 
Boensch. He compared the three 
saxophones to a family: the baritone 
being the daddy, the tenor the moth- 
er, and the alto the baby (because 
the bass and soprano are seldom 
used any more). The children were 
impressed by the increase in sizes 
of neckstraps necessary to hold the 
larger saxophones in place and by 
the fact that the neck of the baritone 
was so long that it had to be “twisted 
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around once,” as Mr. Boensch ex- 
plained it. Since these were the first 
reed instruments, the children had 
to be told that reeds must be kept 
wet. Knowing that the stringed in- 
struments must not be allowed to 
become damp, one small spectator 
inquired if rain would hurt the saxo- 
phone. 

The percussions were demon- 
strated at the college by a student, 
Joe Taylor, supervised by Mr. 
Eaheart. These were the bass, snare, 
and conga drums, tympani, gong, 
chimes, triangle, maracas, claves, 
tambourine, cymbals, and wood 
block. We were shown how to do a 
“roll,” on a drum, building up from 
soft to loud, slow to fast, and back 
again, and how to tune the tympani. 
We distinguished between the 
“thud” as the tympani were struck 
in the center, and the “ring” as they 
were hit near the rim. Nods and 
smiles of recognition came my way 
as the true and larger counterparts 
of our rhythm band instruments 
were held before their eyes. To be 
sure that all members of the class 
had at least one opportunity to ex- 


periment with something, each was 
allowed to give one beat on the bass 
drum as he left the room. 


Following every demonstration, 
we have correlated our music, lan- 
guage arts, and art by writing thank- 
you letters, stories, and drawing pic- 
tures. These we have compiled into 
booklets, one for each instrument or 
group. 

The Eahearts let us borrow their 
Golden Records (Simon and Schus- 
ter, Inc.), the most satisfactory of 
the type with which I am familiar. 
There may be others, but there are 
four which are excellent: “Nola, the 
Viola,” and “Lovelace, the Bass” 
(No. S157B); “Lucy Lynn, the Vio- 
lin,” and “Mellow Fellow, the Cello” 
(No. S157A); “Knute, the Flute,” 
and “Muldoon, the Old Bassoon” 
(No. S81CD); “Antoinette, the 
Clarinet,” and “Bobo, the Oboe” 
(No. S81AB). 


If the boys and girls can identify 
the majority of the instruments by 
sight as well as by sound, if their 
ability to enjoy and appreciate music 
has increased and part of them later 
want to study some phase of music, 
my goal will be attained. From 
the evidence available thus far, 
we are accomplishing what could 
reasonably be expected in second 
grade. The parents report that the 
ehtideens talk about their experiences 
for days. This information verifies 
statements made in their stories, 
such as: “We enjoyed it.” “We hope 
he will come back soon.” “Mr. de 
Frank is a good man.” 

After the holidays, when the boys 
and girls were encouraged to bring 
one Christmas gift for sharing time, 
several brought toy instruments, and 
two or three who already owned 
them manifested renewed interest in 
them. We think we have discovered 
one unusually talented youngster 
who is ready for instruction. At the 
time of writing, his parents were 
preparing to provide it for him. 

We have been fortunate in having 
at our disposal some of the best tal- 
ent our city has to offer, but desir- 
able as this is, it is not absolutely 
necessary at six- and seven-year 
levels. If such talent is not available 
in your locality, let me urge you to 
use whatever you have. There are 
many high school pupils—some even 
younger—who could do a creditable 
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job, especially if the teacher would 
plan with them in advance, or sit in 
the back of the room to “draw them 
out.” Personality, appeal, and the 
ability to talk simply to children are 
of prime importance. 

If possible, the related instru- 
ments, such as the strings, should 
be studied in logical sequence be- 
fore proceeding to the woodwinds, 


for instance, but take what you can 

et when you can get it! Just to say, 
“Children this is a violin; it has four 
strings,” is a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

I feel that it is best when music 
education can begin with lullabies 
and nursery songs while the infant 
is in the cradle, and I wish for all 
the experience of playing—however 


amateurishly — some instrument. 
Nevertheless, teachers can do a great 
deal to develop and strengthen a 
love for music within children at any 
grade level, even though they them- 
selves cannot sing or play a single 
note. There are opportunities such 
as the ones here described which can 
be adapted to most situations, and 
they may be had just for the asking. 





A Teacher Meditates on 
Blocks of Time with Educated Music 


ANITA GANN JONES 


Supervisor of Elementary Music 
Chattanooga Public Schools 


OWN THROUGH THE AGES music 

has been an outlet for the 
emotions of the masses. At the same 
time, it is one of the fine arts offerin 
many media for artistic expression. 
But, do you know, it has now be- 
come “educated?” It can now quali- 
fy for a recognized degree, also a 
graduate degree; and if one works 
hard enough, he can earn a doctor- 
ate. However, the most wonderful 
recognition that has come to music 
in recent years is to be included in 
the State of Tennessee Blue Book. 

The Blue Book says that music has 
educational value. It is required. 
Every elementary student in the 
public schools of Tennessee must 
have an opportunity to experience 
its infl::ence. 

In the Blue Book it is identified 
as “art.” In the Chattanooga School 
System it must share only thirty 
minutes each day with the other 
“arts.” This might appear to be a 
handicap. However, it implies “art 
for art’s sake,” and this is good. 

Actually, the small time allotment 
could “cramp its style;” but, no one 
need worry as long as music has the 
many teacher friends who recognize 
it as one of their most valuable help- 
ers. They invite music into their 
classrooms and many times it stays 
all day. This gives it an opportunity 
to share its varied experiences with 
the boys and girls. 

It helps them open the school 
day with patriotic songs and hymns. 
The children love counting songs 
and they enjoy finding page num- 
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bers in their song books. The 
teachers say that rhythm band count- 
ing and phrasing is functional 
arithmetic. The calendar comes to 
life when music expresses the mood 
of the seasons. It can tick like a 
clock and even strike the hours 
with triangles. 

The language arts period is lots 
of fun when children sing songs 
about vowels to help with the spell- 
ing lesson. Poems have been set to 
melodies. Sometimes music comes to 
the reading circle to motivate in- 
terest. 

Music can help with science, too; 
there are songs about clouds and 
weather, flowers and insects. Rhythm 
instruments make different sounds 
because they are made of different 
materials. It must control sound 
waves when music comes out 
through the flutophone or tonette. 

Music is as old as time but it is 
democratic, for it slights no race or 
creed. It understands the peoples of 
the world. It expresses their way of 
life, their religion, loves, ambitions, 
recreations, 


It can provide background for 
skipping and galloping to develop 
strong muscles. Control of small 
muscles is gained through the use of 
rhythm instruments. Folk games pro- 
vide physical coordination and social 
grace. 

Would you join music for a well- 
earned rest period after lunch? It 
can play a soft tune so that we can 
digest our food. 

May it brighten your “rainy-day 
schedule?” It can help a group of 
squirming youngsters let off as much 
steam as a good outdoor recess. 
Children love to play games to tunes. 
Why, we must be in the “Health 
Block!” 


Tired after so much activity? No, 
it is not the amount of work we do 
that makes us tired, it is the emotion 
and strain under which we work that 
wears us down. 

We have had so much fun today. 
We learned to listen attentively so 
that directions didn’t have to be re- 
peated. We worked together, we 
were happy. It has been said that 
a singing school is a happy school. 
Happy boys and girls make good 
family members, good classmates, 
and good citizens. 

Thirty minutes each day—and 
music must share this with the other 
arts. But wait—the Blue Book didn’t 
say that music couldn't go visiting. 
As a classroom helper now, music 
has become. educated. ; 


This article is an adaptation of "The Blocks of Time with 
Educated Music,"’ given at an in-service education 
meeting for elementary teachers in Chattanooga. A 
request for interpretation and use of “blocks of time” 
in organizing the day to cover the areas of instruction 
was made by the Planning Committee to the Division 
of Instruction. Mrs. Jones gave the interpretation rela- 
tive to music in the elementary school curriculum. 
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Helping Student Councils Grow Up 


HE STUDENT COUNCIL MOVEMENT 
T in Tennessee, with more than 
sixty councils in action, has resulted 
in a variety of fundamental contri- 
butions to school life. The council 
has come to be regarded by many 
principals and teachers as a good 
index of applied democracy in pub- 
lic and private secondary schools. 
Yet, in some good schools the stu- 
dent council idea has “misfired” or, 
for one reason or another, has had 
no chance to prove its worth. The 
mystery of failures of some student 
councils is really the secret of suc- 
cesses of other councils turned in- 
side out. That secret is frequently 
tied up with the notion of gradual 
student council growth and develop- 
ment, a notion that is deceptively 
simple, but often ignored. 


Success Factors—Understanding, 
Support, and Honesty 


Student council success is largely 
a reflection of the degree of genuine 
understanding and support, and of 
basic honesty evidenced by council 
sponsors, by their fellow teachers 





Students 


from Clarksville High 
School at work on one of their proj- 
ects. This high school has a student 
council that has long been outstand- 


ing. 
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SAM P. WIGGINS 


Associate Professor of Secondary Education 


and principals. If we understand, 
we will expect the council to act its 
age, no more and no less. This means 
we will not permit an “infant” 
council to undertake projects or as- 
sume responsibilities with which it 
does not have a sporting chance of 
doing reasonably well. It means, on 
the other hand, that even a childlike 
student council without significant 
jobs to do and important responsi- 
bilities to meet is little more than a 
farce. Students show that they know 
when this is the case by failing to 
take their trivial jobs seriously. 
Would we do differently? 

The faculty supports its council 
by working with it as an integral 
and important part of school life, 
not against it as an unwelcome com- 
petitor for academic time, nor apart 
from it as if it had nothing to do 
with the work of teachers in the 
school. Finally, a school and faculty 
reveal their basic honesty by clearly 
defining student council functions 
as they limit responsibility and cor- 
responding authority. The basically 
honest faculty doesn’t play games 
with student councils, pretending 
that councils have authority which 
they actually do not. 

The understanding, support and 
honesty of the administration and 
faculty undergird the student coun- 
cil throughout all of its stages of 
development. These stages can be 
roughly identified. For convenience 
in considering them, we will give 
them the labels of prenatal, child- 
hood, adolescent, and adult levels of 
maturity. 


The Stages of Growth and 
How to Help 


In the prenatal period, there is no 
formally organized student council, 
but two kinds of relationships are 
forming. In classrooms throughout 
the school; teachers are demonstra- 
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ting an interest in youngsters and a 
sensitivity to their personal as well 
as academic problems. On the school- 
wide level, the principal is establish- 
ing another kind of relationship. 
Through getting acquainted with 
pupils individually and by occasion- 
ally inviting a group of them to dis- 
cuss school problems and projects 
informally with him, he gets to see 
the school through the eyes of pu- 
pils, from freshmen through seniors. 
He gets increasing insight into their 
lével of maturity of thinking and 
seriousness of purpose. 

From these practices students get 
the feeling that they are worth- 
while “somebodies,” that their prob- 
lems are important ones to their 
teacher-friends and that their ideas, 
if carefully developed, are valuable 
ones to their principal. With this 
feeling is bound to develop among 
the student body a greater serious- 
ness of purpose and deeper maturity 
of thinking. 

As these relationships evolve, pu- 
pils and teachers alike will begin to 
recognize a need for formalizing 
them. The student council should be 
organized as a natural outgrowth of 
a kind of relationship that takes time 
in the making. Properly conceived, 
it is a collective response to. a com- 
monly felt need. The student coun- 
cil idea is subverted when it is either 
superimposed from the principal’s 
office or “tolerated” in an attempt 
to placate belligerent students who 
want to take a fling at “self-govern- 
ment.” 

If the student council is a super- 
imposed affair, it is likely to become 
a rubber-stamp organization. If it is 
merely “allowed” with the notion 
that teen-agers should fully govern 
themselves, including punishing their 
fellow students, the school is teach- 
ing a pseudo-democracy instead of 
the genuine article. Democracy in 
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school life does not mean student 
government. It means student par- 
ticipation in government, and the 
distinction is significant. 

The childhood stage of develop- 
ment begins with the formalizing of 
the student council. Consideration 
of the student council structure and 
machinery for action cannot be given 
adequate attention here. Perhaps it 
is appropriate to remind ourselves, 
however, that although there is no 
magic in any particular form of or- 
ganization, there is value in setting 
up an organization through which 
youngsters can learn the machinery 
of our political form of government. 
Yet this structure must genuinely 
suit the council’s purposes. Both of 
these values can be substantially 
realized if all of the major purposes 
of the council are kept in mind in 
organizing it. 

The period of council childhood 
is an extremely important stage of 
development. During the early years 
of the council’s life there is a great 
deal of energy and enthusiasm that 
require harnessing and channeling 
without too much throttling. This is 
a crucial stage of development be- 
cause the council either is on its way 
to a tremendous wholesome growth 
and service to the school or toward 
a series of early failures which can 
lead to disillusionment and_bitter- 
ness. The council seems assured of 
success with the genuine under- 
standing and support of the faculty, 
because one of the fundamental de- 
sires of teen-agers is to grow up 
responsibly. The student council can 
provide a vehicle which gives them 
this chance. 


The third stage of development is 
—ah! adolescence! Adolescents like 
the new privileges that come with 
growing up but often tend to back 
away from their new responsibilities. 
At least that is the adult way of put- 
ting it. Frequently, as the adoles- 
cents see it, the facts are the other 
way around. Who can say the adult 
is right? Why, adults of course. And 
so it goes. 


This same phenomenon may be 
observed in a collective setting at 
the adolescent stage of student coun- 
cil development. Teen-agers look 
forward to the kinds of projects and 
activities that promise to be loads of 
fun, and unless given help and direc- 
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tion, they may lose true perspective 
of all that student councils can be 
and do. It is at this stage of develop- 
ment that the student council spon- 
sor has the sometimes delicate task 
of helping youngsters to see their 
collective responsibilities. Student 
councils may demonstrate an adult- 
like maturity with reference to some 
problems and a complete childlike 
naivete with reference to others. We 
can understand, because, as adults, 
don’t we get rather childish at times 
—even in faculty meetings? 

At long last the healthy adoles- 
cent student council achieves adult- 
hood, It comes of age. This does not 
merely mean it has existed for a 
specified period of time. It means 
rather that the council has devel- 
oped to that level of maturity and 
initiative which gives evidence of 
careful independent planning and 
responsible action. This maturity is 
reflected in the lives of the school’s 
entire student body. Some councils 
approach adulthood in two or three 
years. Others, overprotected, remain 
in a perpetual state of infancy. 

This is not the place to delineate 
the areas in which grown-up student 
councils should have full authority, 
shared authority, and advisory roles. 
This obviously has to be locally de- 
termined if it is to make good sense, 
and determined with reference both 
to the level of apparent maturity of 
the student council and the charac- 
teristics of the school-community 
culture itself. Only as student coun- 
cil spensors can assess these two 
factors accurately can they bridge 
the gap with student leaders be- 


tween a paper democracy and a real 
one in high school life. 

There are many ways in which 
teachers and administrators can be 
of substantial help to student coun- 
cils in each stage of their develop- 
ment. By way of summary, here are 
a few: 

1. Develop a school climate in 
which pupils are accorded respect 
and dignity. 

2. Learn to see the school through 
the eyes of pupils as well as of 
adults. Grow “down” to meet stu- 
dent councils trying to grow “up.” 

3. Balance council activities of a 
fun and recreational nature with 
those constructive in other facets of 
school life. 

4. Avoid delegation of improper 
functions such as judicial ones. The 
authority to punish students, for 
example, cannot be properly dele- 
gated to a student group. 

5. Distinguish clearly between ad- 
visory functions and authoritative 
functions of councils. Keep distinc- 
tions flexible, but keep them clear. 

6. Support actively the properly 
constituted activities and projects of 
student councils, whether a sponsor 
or not. 

7. Finally, if a sponsor, get infor- 
mation to do the job first-rate. Your 
best single source is the National 
Association of Student Councils, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. For information 
about the Tennessee Association of 
Student Councils, write the execu- 
tive secretary, Dr. Knox T. Mc- 
Charen, Peabody Demonstration 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 











The health committee of the student council of Chattanooga High School 


meets with Mrs. Holland, the school nurse. The cou 


which began 


functioning in 1921, has earned the right to be called “mature” because of 


the quality of its service. 
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be of great importance to each of them. 


Group Guidance 


in the Homeroom 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 


The University of Tennessee 


ROUP GUIDANCE is generally con- 
G ceived to be a means of coun- 
seling students collectively rather 
than individually. In schools group 
guidance is usually carried on 
through homerooms and during a 
period set aside for this activity. 
Some assembly programs, career 
days, parts of certain courses, and 
special group meetings are also forms 
of group guidance. 

Leadership in establishing and 
developing group guidance activities 
in Tennessee’s high schools has gen- 
erally been through the school’s 
guidance committee. Not all teach- 
ers have had an effective homeroom 
program, especially at first; but with 
some help from the school’s commit- 
tee and discussions with other teach- 
ers, the quality of these programs 
has improved. 

The general objective in group 
guidance tends to be the presenta- 
tion of guidance information on 
topics that will help in the adjust- 
ment of students. Some examples of 
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topics used frequently in Tennessee 
schools include: clubs and activities 
for you in our school; traditions of 
our school; what boys like in girls; 
what girls like in boys; do's and 
don’ts in dating; where to look for 
a job; how to apply for a job; choos- 
ing a college; interesting hobbies; 
discussion of various careers; char- 
acteristics we admire in people. 

Hoppock (4) and McKown (5) 
offer many more suggestions for 
topics, but in a successful program, 
the teacher will not have to be con- 
cerned about digging up topics, for 
suggestions will come from the stu- 
dents themselves. 


Organization 


In arranging for group guidance 
through the homeroom, Tennessee 
high schools are setting aside one 
period a week for this activity alone. 
To assure the participation of all 
students nothing else is scheduled 
for this day. Many rural high schools 
use two days a week for club meet- 


ings, one day for school assemblies, 
and the other days for homeroom. 
One of the two days is used to con- 
duct homeroom business, planning 
programs, etc., and the other day is 
used for the guidance program. The 
homeroom period may come at any 
convenient time, but it is desirable 
for the homeroom teacher to have a 
group with whom he is familiar. A 
number of Tennessee schools have 
arranged for the teacher to retain 
the same homeroom group for at 
least two years. At least thirty min- 
utes is needed if this activity is to 
be successful. 

Homeroom guidance programs 
that stem directly from student in- 
terests and needs are more effective. 
High school guidance programs in 
Tennessee are often planned by stu- 
dents and deal with topics the stu- 
dents want to discuss. Teachers may 
wish to make suggestions to the 
student steering committee, but 
participation is mostly by students 
in the more successful programs. 
Outside resource persons, a film, or 
other devices are also used. 


Initiating Discussion 


To secure informal discussion of 
guidance topics in the homeroom, 
the teacher sets the stage. This has 
been done by explaining that there 
are many problems and questions 
that are generally not discussed in 
regular classes but that are impor- 
tant concerns of high school stu- 
dents. Some of the problems listed 
above have been used as suggestions 
for topics, or the teacher has used 
topics which he knows are of im- 
mediate concern in his group. The 
statement is then made that discus- 
sion of problems by a group often 
provides information and a point of 
view useful to individual students 
who may be currently struggling 
with the problem being discussed. 
Group discussion also helps students 
to do some self-appraisal and to 
take another look at themselves. 

Having explained how group 
guidance discussions can be helpful, 
the teacher then emphasizes that 
the discussion will be guided by the 
students themselves and will de- 
pend upon their participation. The 
students may wish to elect a steering 
committee, vote on topics, or handle 
the discussion organization in other 
ways. The teacher remains available 
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relationship to success. 


as a resource person, participating as 
little as possible. 

Topics are sometimes suggested 
by using some of the following ap- 
proaches: 

“As new students at Central High, 
you have been inquiring about what 
clubs and activities we have for 
students. Today, we are having rep- 
resentatives from several of the 
clubs describe their program and 
purposes. They will be glad to an- 
swer your questions.” 

“Girls often wonder what boys 
prefer in girls, and boys often like 
to know what traits girls admire 
most in boys. Perhaps we could have 
the girls list the things they like in 
boys and the boys do the same about 
girls. That will give us all a chance 
to think about ourselves to see if 
we have these desirable qualities. 
Then, perhaps we could discuss how 
these traits might be developed.” 

“As seniors, many of you will soon 
be looking for jobs. Perhaps we 
could spend some time discussing 
the things that would help us to sell 
ourselves when we apply for a job.” 

“I have been told that most people 
do not fail in their work because 
of lack of technical skill; they usually 
fail through lack of certain personal 
qualities. What do you think some 
of these important personal qualities 
might be? How can this be devel- 
oped? How do you feel you rate in 
this important quality?” 
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Mrs. Jessie McSpadden’s eleventh-grade homeroom in East High School, 
Knoxville, carries on a lively discussion of personality traits and their 


Many planning sessions and pro- 
grams will lead to a feeling of need 
for sources of information on vari- 
ous topics. 

For programs involving vocational 
information, references (1, 2, 3, 7) 
and a pamphlet by Ward (6) on the 
Presentation of Vocational Informa- 
tion Materials are recommended. 

To carry out a good homeroom 
guidance program it is not necessary 
that the teacher have specialized 
training in guidance, though such 
training is helpful. The methods for 
stimulating discussion are identical 


to those used in any classroom in 
which the discussion method is used 
extensively. The teacher may occa- 
sionally clarify a student's hazy 
statement by saying, for example: 
“Did you mean when you 
said that _____?” 


When the discussion has been go- 
ing in circles, the teacher may wish 
to summarize the discussion. This 
enables students to review what has 
been said and carry the discussion 
forward. The teacher should reflect 
an attitude of acceptance of what- 
ever any student has to say and en- 
courage the group to be permissive 
in its attitude. No expression of cen- 
sure should be made, and each con- 
tribution should be acknowledged 
and clarified if necessary. This fa- 
cilitates individual participation and 
a willingness to bring out personal 
feelings and attitudes. 


Research studies and the experi- 
ences of teachers in Tennessee have 
shown that group guidance almost 
always needs to be supplemented 
with individual counseling. In other 
words, presentation of information is 
often not enough. The individual 
student must be helped to apply the 
information to himself. If he has 
been given occupational informa- 
tion, for example about engineering, 
he still must be helped to under- 
stand his own interests, abilities, and 
values in light of the requirements 
and opportunities in engineering. 

(Continued on page 72) 





Seniors in Mrs. Eleanor Murray's homeroom, Franklin County High School, 
Winchester, prepare for a spring study of careers and colleges. 
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Fe ONE OF THE SCHOOL AUDI- 
TORIUMS a professional lecturer 
was speaking on “What Is Happen- 
ing to the Three R’s?” (Subhead 
“Progressive Education—Plot or 
Panacea?” ) 

The meeting was sponsored by a 
group of citizens, and the superin- 
tendent had been invited to sit on 
the platform, along with members of 
the board of education, if they could 
get their regular board meeting over 
in time. The superintendent did not 
make it, but he sent the assistant 
superintendent in charge of curricu- 
lum, and two board members were 
excused in time to get in at the end 
of the lecture and to take part in the 
panel discussion that followed. 

The superintendent couldn't go 
because he had to stay through the 
board meeting. Besides he had said 
he would listen to executives of an 
insurance company, sent from the 
head office to try to sell a plan of 
accident insurance at a spectacularly 
low rate—if they could contract to 
cover all children in the district. 

He had been too busy to see the 
visiting insurance officers before the 
board meeting. First, he was tied 
up several hours with the chamber 
of commerce education committee, 
finishing plans for its business-edu- 
cation day during which schools 
would be closed and two thousand 
teachers taken on a tour of commu- 
nity factories and stores. Then he 
had listened to a sincere and earnest 
woman who had written him several 
times. She wanted committees of 
children set up in each school to pick 
and hold for identification dead cats 
and dogs they might find on the 
streets. 

He had talked with the delegation 
from the Gideons again about their 
request to place Bibles in all class- 
rooms. 

Then, there had been the men 
from the Berry Growers’ Association 
who said that since the disappear- 
ance of migrant workers, the salva- 
tion of the berry industry depended 
on student pickers—and would the 
school district please shorten the 
spring end of the school year to let 
the children out to pick? 

He put their request in the file 
of labor-and-business-endorsed _re- 
quests, next to a letter from the Bean 
Growers Association. The bean 
growers had asked that the school 
year be started later in the fall so 
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ressure 


WILMA MORRISON 


This article is adapted from the yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators, Schoo! Board-Superintendent Relationships, 
published in February 1956 (496 pages. $5.00). 


children could work in the fields 
until mid-September. 

The two board members got to the 
Three-R’s meeting late but it couldn't 
be helped. They had to be present 
when the teachers’ salary coordina- 
ting committee presented its case to 
the board for an across-the-board 
raise. And they could not walk out 
on the delegation of fathers and their 
plan for behind-the-wheel driver 
training in the five high schools. The 
driver-training report couldn’t wait. 
It was by way of becoming a crusade, 
what with one of the newspapers 
making it a project and one of the 
gubernatorial candidates adopting 
it as a campaign pledge. 

America’s public school boards 
and their administrators, the super- 
intendents, live and move in pres- 
sures as a sailing craft moves in wind 
and tide. That is the way it has 
always been and that is the way it 
must be—as long as our schools are 
literally of the people. 

If the winds and waves seem to 
be running to hurricane size lately, 
that is no reason for dropping the 
tiller and calling on Heaven to wit- 
ness what the ship’s officers have to 
bear. When America’s schools cease 
to navigate through and by reason 
of an ocean of cross pressures, we 
shall have education in the image of 
Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin. 

The future of America’s children 
does not lie in turning off the pres- 
sures, though there are a good many 
extremist pushes right now that the 
schools could well do without, in 
the interest of getting on with the 
business of education. The future, 
for better or worse, depends on what 


the school boards and the superin- 
tendents do with those pressures. 

After all, the whole unique Ameri- 
can concept of public responsibility 
for the education of all children is 
the result of pressures. 

Taken singly, most pressures are 
well intentioned. Many are useful. 
Taken in the mass, they are over- 
whelming. If unsorted and unre- 
strained, they could crowd out the 
curriculum, disperse the student 
bodies, stuff the buildings with tons 
of promotional material, not to men- 
tion the greatest danger latent in 
ungoverned or exploited education 
pressures—the transposing of the 
schools into an arena for community 
fights. 

Everyone who is anyone and 
virtually every organization bigger 
than the neighborhood crochet club 
has something to promote in the 
schools. 

If the agencies that route foreign 
visitors around the country to give 
them a picture of American democ- 
racy at work could do so, they would 
be smart to cap the itinerary with a 
six-month assignment to the best 
school board and administration they 
could find. (Or, for a taste of total 
war, stake them out with a weak 
board. ) 

If it really is a good board, work- 
ing in harmony with a good adminis- 
trative staff, and if the visitor could 
watch it long enough to see it pick 
its way among rocks, shoals, storms, 
any one of which could cripple the 
schools, those visitors would see the 
very pattern of the thing that holds 
and shapes this nation. They might 
marvel at what they saw. 
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Taking cases singly, the per- 
formance of the American public 
toward its schools can be pretty 
contradictory. 

Employers write letters to the edi- 
tor declaring that the schools do 
everything except teach kids to read, 
write, and figure. And the next week 
a businessmen’s organization sug- 
gests adding to the curriculum a class 
in how to apply for a job with their 
members as visiting teachers. 

Professional people organize for a 
“return to the fundamentals,” and 
then turn up at the next board meet- 
ing as members of a dads’ club, with 
a demand for $100,000 worth of new 
football field for their school. 

Mrs. Anderson tells her club there 
are too many administrators and 
supervisors wasting taxpayers’ money 
and too many children running 
around on field trips; then she takes 
forty minutes of administrative time 
arguing that fifty children should be 
excused to sing for a benefit lunch- 
eon. 

It isn’t easy, this operation of a 
schooi district—an operation that 
touches in some way every life in 
the community and may involve 
more money than the entire city 
government. But it isn’t dull, except 
to dull and unimaginative men and 
women. 

Watching the day-by-day per- 
formance of a good school board and 
administration is like watching Our 
Town, the Bill of Rights, the com- 
munity index of living, and a cham- 
ber of commerce industrial growth 
chart, all woven into one docu- 
mentary drama—with Life with 
Father and My Mother Is a Violent 
Woman thrown in for laughs. 

A superintendent who operates 
a district known for its good relations 
with teachers and public and within 
the board was asked to what one 
thing he attributed his schools’ long 
record of cooperation. He thought 
briefly, then being a man who in 
thirty years in the schools has never 
learned pedagese, said “Fairness.” 

He did not embroider it, did not 
add the obvious—that fairness means 
wisdom and a dedication to the 
American concept of doing what is 
best for all children. 

He did recall an episode which, 
he said, had impressed him more 
than the books he studied in college. 
It had happened many years ago 
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when he was a young high-school 
principal. A father came in demand- 
ing that his son be allowed to go to 
a high school outside the district 
in which he lived. The school man 
explained why there couldn’t be any 
exceptions made to the districting 
rule. He explained for a half hour 
during which the father gradually 
cooled down from a high tempera- 
ture. Finally the man _ stopped 
threatening, put out his hand and 
said, “All right, it sounds fair enough. 
I'll accept your reasons.” 

He walked to the door, started to 
open it, then turned back and 
growled, “But, so help me, if I ever 
find out you let any other kid do 
what I asked you to do for mine, 
I'll come in here and beat your ears 
off!” 

This superintendent added one 
thing to his basic prescription of fair- 
ness—the public, he said, must know 


you are being fair, must have access 
to the administration and to board 
meetings. In addition to being like 
Caesar's wife, the board and adminis- 
tration, if they do not want to be 
hanged by heresay, must see to it 
that, as far as possible, the entire 
public knows what they are doing 
and precisely and honestly why they 
are doing it. 

Much is being talked, written, and 
spent in an effort to get superior 
men and women into school super- 
intendencies. It is strange that the 
public has not recognized that the 
job of the school board member also 
calls for qualities beyond the ordi- 
nary. 

The sheer scope of the job which 
today’s public education trustees 
face is enough to make a General 
Motors executive or an army general 
doff his hat to the boys in the school 
board offices. 





About the Author 


Wilma Morrison joined The 
Oregonian (Portland, Oregon) 
in 1943 as a general assignment 
reporter and shortly thereafter 
“inherited” the education and 
church beats. The education 
beat grew and grew, she says, 
until now she handles it almost, 
but not quite, exclusively. 
Recognition of her outstanding 
work as an education reporter 
and writer has come from the 
Education Writers Association 
for the best newspaper series on 
education in 1951, from the 
OEA Education Citizens’ group 
for reporting achievements in 
1953, and from Theta Sigma 
Phi in 1954. She is a member 
of the 1956 Yearbook Commis- 
sion of the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators. 

Wilma Morrison’s article, 
“Reporting the Schools,” ap- 
peared in a number of educa- 
tion journals throughout the 
nation in 1954-1955 through 
the courtesy of Nieman Reports, 
published by the Nieman 
Foundation at Harvard Univer- 


sity. 





Wilma Morrison : 


CORE CONFERENCE 
AT OAK RIDGE 


The Oak Ridge Schools will play 
host to the Southeastern Regional 
Core Conference on Friday and 
Saturday, April 27 and 28, at Jeffer- 
son Junior High School in Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 

The conference will feature out- 
standing educators in the nation and 
some of the scientific personnel en- 
gaged in the technical production of 
fissionable materials in Oak Ridge. 
Questions and requests for informa- 
tion should be directed to Ruth C. 
Baird, Chairman, Core Department, 
Oak Ridge High School. 
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The Uolunteers 





This department is made up of accounts of successful activities or practices that 
have worked well in various schools across the state. The editors of THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER are always glad to receive such articles and hope that more 
schools will volunteer information of this kind. 





From left: Mrs. Bessie Hardison, materials clerk; Rufus Knowis, chairman 
of the committee; Mrs. Mary Sheffield, attendance teacher; Mrs. David 
Jean, secretary and treasurer; William F. Shelton, supervisor; W. M. Con- 
nelly, superintendent of schools. 


Marshall County Plan 


for Better School Attendance 


MRS. DAVID JEAN 


MITTEE FOR THE BETTERMENT OF 
ScHooL CHILDREN was organized in 
August 1955. This committee was 
formed through the efforts of Mrs. 
Mary Sheffield, Marshall County at- 
tendance teacher. Realizing that the 
work of the attendance teacher is 
unknown to many, she called a 
meeting of representatives from 
each civic organization and several 
of the churches of Marshall County. 

The meeting was held at the Mar- 
shall County Material Center, and 
was also attended by W. M. Con- 
nelly, superintendent of schools; 
William F. Shelton, supervisor of 
schools; and Trinkle Shelton, prin- 
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cipal of Hardison School. The pro- 
gram included a guest speaker, Mrs. 
C. E. Dennis of Maury County, who 
gave an informative talk on the 
duties of the attendance teacher. 
The school officials present expressed 
the urgent need for a cooperative 
plan to help meet the problems 
which cause low school attendace. 
Mr. Rufus Knowis was made chair- 
man of the committee and Mrs. 
David Jean, secretary and treasurer. 

There are fourteen white and six 
colored schools in Marshall County. 
A study was made by the Better- 
ment Committee to determine the 
causes of children not attending 
these schools regularly. These find- 


ings were that the children had 
inadequate clothing and shoes or 
lacked money to buy necessary 
school supplies. Here, cases are rare 
in which a child is absent from 
school except for one of these 
reasons. 

The committee believed that one 
of their first steps was to set up a 
centrally located clothing center. 
The use of three rooms in a down- 
town Lewisburg office building was 
donated by a local business man. 
This central location makes it pos- 
sible to dress children away from 
the school and causes less embarass- 
ment to the child. A county-wide 
clothing drive was started in early 
September. Civic organizations aided 
in the publicity through the local 
newspapers and radio station. 

One organization furnished trucks 
and made house-to-house pick-ups. 
This is a continuous program and a 
large collection of used clothing is 
always available. Local cleaners 
cleaned the garments without 
charge. Women of local churches 
are giving many hours of volunteer 
work in sorting and mending the 
clothing. If a teacher has pupils who 
do not have adequate clothing, he 
submits the names to the school 
principal. The principal contacts 
Mrs. Sheffield and the children are 
immediately taken to the clothing 
center. All needy children can be 
taken care of through this method. 
Since the beginning of this program, 
165 children have been adequately 
clothed. 

The Committee stresses the need 
of clothing for school children; 
however, many garments for pre- 
school and adult persons are also 
received. This clothing is first issued 
for emergency uses such as loss by 
fire or other disaster. The Better- 
ment Committee also cooperates 
with the local Red Cross, Welfare 
Department, and churches in help- 
ing families in distress. One adult 
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attended church for the first time 
after receiving good used clothing 
from the center. 

A county fund was set up which 
enables Mrs. Sheffield to make 
necessary purchases for the needy 
children. The clothing center re- 
ceives only small quantities of under- 
wear and socks. These items are 
purchased. A local civic organization 
has as its annual project the pur- 
chasing of shoes for needy of the 
entire county. All donations to the 
county fund are voluntary. Through 
the generous contributions of num- 
erous civic organizations and 
churches, our fund is always ade- 
quate. The difference between in- 


come and profitable expenditures 
determines the efficiency of any 
organization. The committee is proud 
that one hundred per -cent of all 
contributions have been used for 
actual needs of school children. 
The Marshall County Committee 
for the Betterment of School Chil- 
dren has just begun its work. It 
hopes in the near future to stimulate 
attendance further by the use of 
competitive contests among the 
twenty schools. The adage “Good 
schools today make better citizens 
tomorrow—better schools make bet- 
ter citizens,” is known to everybody. 
But this is not the whole picture; 
these schools must be attended. 





Happiness 


for Others 


JIMMY EDWARDS 
Principal, Donelson High School 


Donelson High School students have learned the true 
meaning of Christmas. 





Floyd McDowell (left) director of recreation at the Clover Bottom Home, 





receives presents from Jimmy Edwards (right), principal of Donelson High 


School. 
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H= WERE FILLED WITH JOY 
and eyes were made brighter 
again this year at the State Clover 
Bottom Home in Donelson, Tennes- 
see. It was Christmastime and the 
students and faculty of Donelson 
High School for the third straight 
year gave a present to each of the 
eleven hundred patients in the home. 

This project came into being in 
1953 when Mrs. Helen Gentry, a 
teacher at Donelson High School, 
suggested and made arrangements 
with the home for acceptance of 
gifts for their patients. It was a 
happy day for both the donors and 
the receivers that day before Christ- 
mas vacation when thirty-five color- 
ful boxes and_ baskets, each 
representing a homeroom, _ sur- 
rounded the big brightly decorated 
tree in the Donelson High School 
gymnasium. It was the students’ 
annual Christmas get-together be- 
fore vacation. The student council 
had given each homeroom a list of 
names of the patients at the home, 
and each student purchased and 
wrapped a gift plus a bag of Christ- 
mas candy for a patient, people who 
are too often forgotten. 

As principal of the high school, I 
took great pleasure in presenting the 
gifts to Floyd McDowell, director of 
recreation at Clover Bottom Home, 
who represented the patients. It was 
a thrill for me to be able to give 
the gifts and to be spokesman for 
such a group of students. It was 
equally thrilling for the students, for 
they received heartfelt satisfaction, 
knowing that they had made some- 
one happy at Christmastime. 

This is a most worthwhile project 
and we are hoping (and really we 
know ) that it will carry on through 
the years, for the spirit of the Donel- 
son High students and its hard 
working faculty is one of which we 
can all be proud. 


MATHEMATICS CONTEST 

The Mathematics Section of East 
Tennessee Education Association is 
inaugurating a mathematics contest 
for high school students in the area. 
In the spring, tests will be given in 
Algebra I, Algebra II, and plane 
geometry. It is hoped that the con- 
tests will become annual affairs and 
will include other branches of math- 
ematics. Details of the contest will 
be announced later. 














Henry Steele Commager 


HAT IS FREEDOM? What is a free 
W society? What are the tests of a 
free society? We do know that free- 
dom is not a state of nature, for the 
history of civilization has been the 
history of curbing nature and adapt- 
ing it to the spiritual as well as the 
physical needs of man. 

It is freedom in society, freedom 
under law, with which we are con- 
cerned. It is freedom not only for 
the individual but for the society 
itself, for the commonwealth. It is 
freedom not as an abstraction but as 
a living and functioning reality; not 
as a static concept but as a dynamic 
one; not as a passive symbol but as 
an active and creative symbol. 

What then are some of the tests of 
a free society? . . . A free society is 
a society where men are not afraid, 
and where society is not afraid. 
Franklin Roosevelt was very wise 
when he named as one of the four 
freedoms the Freedom from Fear. 
A free society is a society where men 
and women are not afraid to speak 
their minds; to go to the church of 
their choice, or the assembly or 
meeting of their choice; to join such 
organizations as they fancy; to make 
their own friends and associates; to 
insist on their rights, even against 
officials; to read what they please 
and to write what they please; to 
travel where they will and work at 
what interests them. 


Rely on Intelligence 
But freedom from fear is not only 


an individual felicity. It is, or it 
should be, social. It is not only the 
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THE TESTS 
of a FREE Society 


HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


individual who is not afraid in a free 
society; but society itself is not 
afraid. Government is not afraid. 
Government is not afraid of the peo- 
ple. It is not afraid of revolution or 
conspiracy, for it has confidence in 
the virtue and intelligence of the 
people. It is not afraid of ideas, not 
afraid of organizations or of assem- 
blies or of parties. It is not afraid of 
what is thought or of what is said. 
. . . It does not regard political dif- 
ferences as evidence of treason. It 
does not fear scientists who have 
views different from the official 
views, or diplomats whose advice 
does not accord with official policy. 
It is not afraid of scholars, of intel- 





About the Author 


Dr. Commager, noted historian and 
author, is professor of history at 
Columbia University. He has taught 
American history both at Cambridge 
and Oxford universities in England 
as a visiting professor. His recent. books 
include The American Mind, 1951, Living 
Ideas in America, 1952, and Freedom, 
Loyalty and Dissent, 1954. Dr. 
Commager is also editor of a 40-volume 
work now in process entitled The Rise 
of the American Nation. This statement 
on “The Tests of A Free Society,” has 
been adapted from Dr. Commager's 
address at the 1954 Conference of the 
Adult Education Association, reported 
in the February 1955 issue of Adult 
Leadership. 


lectuals, of scientists; it is not afraid 
of the people. 

It does not think it necessary to 
extol its own virtues, or to insist on 
its own superiority, but is content 
to let others discover these. It does 
not deny hospitality to those who are 
critical of it, for it knows that only 
by allowing critics to see it in action 
can it hope to convert them. It is 
self-confident and magnanimous. 

A free society is not afraid of ideas 
at home, and it is not afraid of ideas 
abroad. It seeks to cast down bar- 
riers, not to erect them. It seeks to 
penetrate curtains, not to hang new 
curtains. It believes in free trade 
in ideas and free trade in persons. 
It does not bar prospective visitors 
because it may not like what 
they have to say, nor does it re- 
quire its own citizens to stay home 
because it does not approve of what 
they have said or is doubtful about 
what they may say. It attempts at 
all times to mitigate the ravages of 
competitive nationalism, not to 
magnify them. It attempts to restore 
something of that community of art 
and literature and science and phi- 
losophy which was so much a part 
of the graciousness of the 18th cen- 
tury. It does not cast great countries 
and tens of millions of men and 
women into the outer darkness or 
consign them to the lower depths of 
the international inferno, but seeks 
rather to understand them and to 
expose them to freedom. It is too 
proud to be afraid of competition 
and afraid of contamination... . 

A free society must be a society 
that is based upon enlightenment, 
that is, upon education. This is in 
truth the most striking characteristic 
of a free society. . . . We must cease 
harassing our teachers and our edu- 
cators, exposing them to contumely 

(Continued on page 59) 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


Little things . . . that add up big! 


Dozens of times a day you enjoy better waxes developed from oil by Esso Research. Better lipsticks... 
and match sticks. Better shoe polish...soda straws... bread wrappers... milk cartons... little 
things, of course. But nothing is really little if it makes your life better and that’s 

what we're here to do, with oil. ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil. 
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Above: Lover's Leap in Rock City, 
Lookout Mountain. Left: Point Park, 
a unit in the Chickamauga and Chat- 
tanooga National Military Park, lo- 
cated atop Lookout Mountain. Here 
are interesting Civil War monu- 
ments, and the site offers an unpar- 
alleled view of Chattanooga, the 
Tennessee River, Moccasin Bend, 
Signal Mountain, and the surround- 
ing countryside. 
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Above, left: The world’s steepest railway incline—a cable 
car with an astradome roof—transports thousands of 
tourists annually to the top of Lookout Mountain. The 
Incline has a 72 per cent grade, exceeding the famed 
funicular railways of Vesuvius and Capri. 


Above, right: Lookout Mountain Caverns and Ruby Falls, 
located on Lookout Mountain Boulevard part way up 
Lookout Mountain. Splendid cave formations extend deep 
into Lookout Mountain. The natural waterfall, located in 
the cave, drops 145 feet from the roof of the cavern. The 
cave is well lighted and is open at night as well as during 
the day. 


Right: In 1939 Lake Chickamauga was created by the 
TVA. Today this is a popular spot for picnicking, fishing, 
swimming, yachting and boat racing. 
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PROGRAM 
Eighty-eighth Annual Convention 


Tennessee Education Association 





March 22 and 23, 1956 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


Memorial Auditorium 
Thursday, 7:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. JoHN CUNNINGHAM, JR., President, Ten- 
nessee Education Association 
Presentation of the Colors, Chattanooga High School 
ROTC 
The Star Spangled Banner ........ Orchestra and Audience 
Agnus Dei from “L’Arlesienne Suite” 
sectacesenclecescl Rega tina Bizet—Arr. Bourdon 
The Merri y Widow  fetg ir: Lehar—Arr. Bourdon 
Chattanooga All-City Junior High School Orchestra 
Mrs. HeLen Rennick, Chairman 
Curis XERos, Conductor 
On. the Sea” ..2.5,.335 58... ee ee Buck 
When Nature is Awake ..0.0...........0..cccccccseeecseeeees Grosvenor 
Song of the Jolly Roger .... 
East Nashville High School Male Chorus 
W. C. CAMPBELL, Director 
Jeanie RueEA, Accompanist 
The “Little” Rhapsody in Blue ...............0..0000000 Gershwin 
Arr. Campbell-Watson 
Chattanooga All-City Junior High School Orchestra 
Invocation: Dr. Bachman G. Hodge, Pastor, Centenary 
Methodist Church 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
“What's Happening in World Affairs,” Henry C. Wolfe 
Platform Guests 
The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education 
Association, Officers of East, Middle, and West Ten- 
nessee Education Associations, the Classroom Teachers 
Department, the Tennessee Public School Officers As- 
sociation, and the Tennessee College Association, 
Chairmen of Sections, Past-Presidents of the Tennessee 
Education Association, Staff of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
Memorial Auditorium 
Friday, 9:00 A. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. JoHN CUNNINGHAM, JR., President, Ten- 
nessee Education Association 


Star Spangled Banner .......................... Band and Audience 
The Skywriter (March) ...............:..ccccccesceees Jos. Bergeim 
Sequoia—A Tone Painting ................ Homer C. LaGassey 
The Three Trumpeter .............0.00.0000.ih0UR: G. Agostini 
Irish Tune from County Derry ......... Arr. Percy Grainger 
March of the Steel Men ............... Charles S. Belsterling 


All-Star Band, Nashville 
Directors: Howarp F. Brown, PETE Cuno 
Commentator: TayLor HaGan 
Invocation: Dr. J. Fred Johnson, Pastor, First Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church 
Introduction of Platform Guests 
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Chattanooga 


“Federal Aid to Education,” a panel composed of mem- 
bers of U. S. Senate and House of Representatives from 
Tennessee. Moderator, Dr. A. D. Holt, Vice-President 
of the University of Tennessee 

Address: Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary, Nation- 
al Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards 

Platform Guests 

The Administrative Council of the Tennessee Education 
Association, Division Heads of the State Department 
of Education 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Memorial Auditorium 


Friday, 8:00 P. M. 


CONCERT, ALL-STATE BAND, CHORUS, AND 
ORCHESTRA 

Greorce Wiison, Conductor, All-State Band. Director 
of Music, Missouri University, Columbia, Missouri 

Haroip Decker, Conductor, All-State Chorus. Head of 
Voice and Choral Department, University of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kansas 

Jutius Hecy1, Conductor, All-State Orchestra. Music Di- 
rector, the Chattanooga Philharmonic Association, In- 


corporated 
All-State Band 


Youth Triumphant Overture .......2......:1cc0ccccceetce Hadley 
Allerseelen Ae Were: fh Strauss 
March Malttatre. <......o6cc6cch aha _.Tschaikowsky 


All-State Chorus 


TihedVe 13.0 Belay CAG onions sen anepae Don Malin 
Bow Low Elder (Spiritual) ................0.0.0.000000. Decker 
All-State Orchestra 
Prelude and Fugue in D Minor ................ Handel-Kindler 
A Night on Bald Mountain ...................0000 Moussorgsky 
All-State Band 
Pee he contin topo ee Persichetti 
Ragweed Ree Osser 

ERRORS CAN ay Latham 


Brighton Beach March 
All-State Chorus 
My Shepherd Will Supply Mt y! Need .... Virgil Thompson 
ree GP NA... ess ak ee Cecil Stanford 
The Music Makers sie hae Margaret Shelley 
All-State Orchestra 
Reoesmnnalcite Fama 55. ooccs-batncregn ance eae Velska 
Running OF the Rails .......:-.scr--yuiy ong Richardson 
All-State Chorus and Band 


Come Christians, 


Join to Sing Alleluia _. Gillette and Dahnert 
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MEMO TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS ... 
Protect yourself against the cost of disability 
through your 


PROVIDENT GROUP INSURANCE PLAN 


Provident insurance plans, specifically designed to meet the needs of the teaching pro- 
fession, have paid hundreds of thousands of dollars in benefits to Tennessee teachers 
since 1934. Today these insurance plans are helping to preserve the financial security 
of more than 12,000 Tennessee teachers and their dependents. 


An accident or sickness or a trip to the hospital can cut off your earnings and add 
medical bills to normal living expenses at a time when money is needed most. You 
owe it to yourself to investigate the Provident plan available through your Associa- 
tion—learn how little it will cost to provide valuable dollars when you need them 


most. 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS—SICKNESS BENEFITS 


ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 
HOSPITAL-SURGICAL* 
POLIO* 

LIFE INSURANCE* 


*Also available for dependents. 


Benefits are paid on disabilities occurring during vacation periods as well as through 
the school year. 


PROVIDENT LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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DANCE 


Immediately following the third general session, Friday 
night, from 10:00 p.m. to 12.00 p.m., members of TEA 
and their guests are invited to a dance at Chattanooga 
High School. There will be square dancing in the old 
gymnasium and ballroom dancing in the cafeteria. 

The Art Service Club of Chattanooga is responsible for 
decorations. Busses will leave the Memorial Auditorium 
at the close of the evening concert and will leave Chatta- 
nooga High School at midnight to return to the down- 
town hotels. 


PROGRAMS OF SECTIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 


Foster Room, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, 2:15 P. M. 

Presiding: T. C. Bower, Cleveland 
2:15 Panel Discussion—“Promising Practices in In-Service 
Training and Curriculum Development,” R. Lee Thomas, 
State Department of Education, Moderator; Mrs. Mary 
Bradford; E. B. Eller; Vernon L, Johnson; Mary Florence 
Betts; John R. Lovegrove; James C. Ward; Pauline Brumit 


AGRICULTURE SECTION 


Intermediate Room, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, 3:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Smney Bisnop, Rutledge 

“A Glimpse of the Belgian Congo,” Dr. George W. Wiegers, 
University of Tennessee 

Business 


ART EDUCATION SECTION 
Rear Dining Room, Drake Motel 
Thursday, 6:00 P. M. 
Presiding: Cuantes Dorn, Memphis 
6:00 
7:00 


Dinner 

“Seminar on the Problems of Training Art Educators,” 
Dr. Ralph L. Wickiser, Head of the Department of Fine 
Arts, Louisiana State University ' 


George Thomas Hunter Art Gallery (10 Bluff View) 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
12:30 Luncheon served at Gallery 
Reservations must be sent to Lola Fitzgerald, 1605 East 
Nineteenth Street, Chattanooga, by March 20. Tickets— 
$2.00 
“History of the Hunter Gallery and Gallery Talk on 
Operation Paintbrush,” Russell Thornton, Director of the 
Hunter Gallery 
“The Unique Contribution Art Makes to Education,” Dr. 
Ralph L. Wickiser 
Business Meeting 
“Operation Paintbrush” (Centered around the first all- 
out show by junior and senior high schools in Chattanooga 
on display in the Gallery during the TEA meeting. ) 
Classroom teachers are cordially invited; transportation will be 
arranged to the Gallery. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 


Lookout Mountain Hotel 
Friday, 1:00 P. M. 


2:00 


3:00 
Exhibit: 


Presiding: Mary ANDERSON, Memphis 
1:00 
2:00 


Luncheon 
“What Child Do Teachers See?” Dr. E. T. McSwain, 
Northwestern University 
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ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING 
Green Room, YWCA Cafeteria 
Friday, 5:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Casper PEELER, Memphis 
Addiess: Dr. Louis Armstrong, Indian Springs School, Helena, 
Alabama 


ATTENDANCE TEACHERS SECTION 
Edmunds Restaurant 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Jimmy Hvuccrns, Nashville 
12:30 
1:30 


Luncheon 
“The Ideal Attendance Teacher,” Dr. A. D. Holt, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 


2:00 Business 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 
Gardner Class Room, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, 2:00 P. M. 
Presiding: MircHELL BENNETT, Trenton 
2:00 Address: Dr. Sam Johnson, Memphis State College 
Business 


BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Gold Room, Read House 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Mrs. G. P. Robertson, Jackson . 


12:30 Luncheon 
Business 
1:30 “Five Questions About General Business Education,” Dr. 


H. G. Enterline, Professor of Business Education, Indiana 
University 


CITY AND SPECIAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
Parlor B, Patten Hotel 
Friday, 12:15 P. M. 
Presiding: B. E. Hoscoop, Murfreesboro 
12:15 Luncheon 
Round-table discussion by the entire group. 


CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 
First Baptist Church Sanctuary 
Friday, 8:30 A. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. ANDRENA BRINEY 
Address: Dr. T. M. Stinnett, National Education Association 
Business 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
Sun Room, Read House 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Epric Owen, Ripley 
12:30 Luncheon 
Business 
Address: Dr. Quill E. Cope, Commissioner of Education 
(County Superintendents will join the Ad- 
ministrative Section at 2:15 P. M.) 


GUIDANCE SECTION 
Parlor A, Patten Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: H. C. Evans, Jn., Morristown 
12:30 Luncheon 
Special Music from Chattanooga City Schools 
Business 
“The Teacher’s Role in Guidance,” Gertrude Noar, Anti- 
Defamation League, New York 
“Present Status of Guidance in Tennessee,” Dr. William 
Coleman, University of Tennessee 
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ALWANE’S BEAUTY SALON 
925 Market Street 


WELCOME TEACHERS! 


Open 8 A. M. through Evenings 


“LOOK YOUR BEST”’’ 


Also 
Costume Jewelry & Gifts 


Telephone 6-6102 











FOR YOUR VISUAL 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 


Ampro Sound 16MM Projectors 
Public Address Systems 
Radiant Screens and Supplies 


Also 
Large Library of the Latest 
FILMS 
Educational, Religious, Entertainment 
Also 


Large Repair Department for all types Sound 
Projectors, tape recorders, sound systems, 
etc. 


CONSOLIDATED FILMS 


2109 E. Main St. Phone 9-9317 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 








HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Clara Carpenter School 
Friday, 1:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Robert J. MatusEK 


1:30 Business 

1:45 President’s Message 

1:55 Classroom Demonstration in Dental Hygiene, Mary T. 
Peacock, Hamilton County Health Department 

2:30 “Close Order Drill in the Physical Education Class.” 
Demonstration and slides presentation by R. A. Casavant, 
Chattanooga High School 

3:00 AAHPER Film, “They Grow Up So Fast” 


| HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


Sixth Grade Junior Room, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, 3:30 P. M. 


| Presiding: Frances Ganpy, Whitehaven 


3:30 “Helpful Hints to Home Economics Teachers,” Ruth 
Stovall, State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, 
Alabama State Department of Education, Montgomery 
Business 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION 
Fifth Grade Junior Room, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, 3:30 P. M. 
Presiding: R. J. CorrHorre, Memphis State College 
3:30 “Industrial Education Today,” J. F. Ingram, State Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, Alabama State 
Department of Education, Montgomery 
Business 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
Friendship Room, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, 2:15 P. M. 
Presiding: James C. Scorr, Columbia 
2:15 Business 
2:30 “The Junior High School—Unfinished Business,” Gertrude 
Noar, Anti-Defamation League, New York 


| LATIN SECTION 


Parlor E, Read House 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: C. A. CHAPPELL, Madison 
12:30 Lunch 
1:30 Speaker to be Announced 
3:00 Business 


| LIBRARY SECTION 


Chestnut Room, Read House 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 


Presiding: RurH Reacor, Oak Ridge 


12:30 Lunch . 

1:15 “The Place of the Library in the Total School Program” 
Mrs. Dilla W. McBean, President, American Association 
of School Librarians 

2:00 Remarks: Louise Meredith, Supervisor of School Libraries 

2:15 Business 


| MATHEMATICS SECTION 


Yomaco Class Room, Centenary Methodist Church 

Friday, 2:00 P. M. 

Presiding: Marjorie Linx, Nashville 

2:15 “Mathematics and Human 
University of Chattanooga 


MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 


Neighbors-Thomas Classroom, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, 2:30 P. M. 


Affairs,” Winston Massey, 


| Presiding: Howarp Sutron, Vanderbilt University 


“Antoine de Saint-Exupery,” Dean Maxwell A. Smith, University 
of Chattanooga 
“The International House at Berkeley,” Carl R. Phillips, Vander- 
bilt University 


| Business 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS SECTION 

‘Colonnade Room, Patten Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 

Presiding: Dwicut Norman, Paris 

12:30 Lunch 

1:30 “A Program for Gifted Students,” Dr. Louis Armstrong, 

Indian Springs School 

Announcements 

Business 


2:30 


SECRETARIAL SECTION 


Drake Restaurant 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 

Presiding: MarrHa D. Ocp1n, Knoxville 
12:30 
1:30 


Luncheon 
“Devotions,” John C. Carter, Coordinator, Food Service 


Department, Chattanooga Public Schools 
Round Table Discussion 
Election of Officers 


2:00 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 


Church Parlor, First Methodist Church | 
Friday, 2:00 P.M. | 


Presiding: Mrs. W. C. McDanieL, Nashville 


2:00 Address: Dr. David Lockmiller, University of Chattanooga | 


Business 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 
(International Council for Exceptional Children) 


First Methodist Church | 


Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Dr. Ltoyp M. Dunn, Nashville 
12:30 Lunch 
1:15 “The Partially Seeing Children in the Public School Sys- 
tem,” Mrs. Amie Dennison, Nashville City Schools 
2:00 Business Meeting 


SUPERVISORS SECTION 
Ballroom, Read House 


Thursday, 5:00-7:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Grorce SLoan, Columbia : 
Invocation 


Music 

“Education for Living in 1976,” Dr. E. T. McSwain, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois 

Reservations: Myra Baxter, Supervisor, Lawrence County Schools, 
Lawrenceburg. Price $3.50 


TENNESSEE COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
Hotel Patten 
Thursday, 9:20 A. M. 
Presiding: Roy Baker, Bethel College 
9:20 Invocation 
Business 
Program Theme: “Utilization of Educational Resources” 


9:30 Address: Dean J. A. Barksdale, Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute 

10:20 Address: Dr. Theodore Distler, Executive Director, Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges 

11:15* Discussion 

12:15 Luncheon 


Address: Dr. Andrew D. Holt, University of Tennessee 


Thursday, 2:00 P. M. 
2:00 Address: Dr. R. F. Thomason, University of ‘Fennessee 
Discussion 
3:15 Business 
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A Cordial Welcome 
to the Teachers of 


Tennessee from the 


University of Chattanooga 


Che 
University 
of 


Chattanooga 


Fully Accredited 


Cadrk 


Conservatory 
of 


Miuszir 


Member of National Association 
of Schools of Music 


Welcomes 
Tennessee Teachers 


To Chattanooga 

















Gilman's Art Department 


Teachers Students 


Artists Amateurs 

We carry one of the most complete lines of 
supplies for amateurs and commercial artists 
available in Tennessee, our stocks being sup- 
plied us by more than forty of the world’s lead- 


ing manufacturers. 


Free parking space inside our 
Building — Air Conditioned 


Phone 6-5181 
Phone 2-2026 


Eighth and Pine Sts. 
4115 Ringgold Rd. 


GILMAN PAINT STORE 


Chattanooga 1, Tennessee 























NEHI BOTTLING CO. 


509 East Main Street 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 











| TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
| OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH 


Ryder Room, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, 1:30 P. M. 


Presiding: Stratron Buck, University of the South, Sewanee 


| TENNESSEE CHAPTER, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
| TEACHERS OF SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


University of Chattanooga Library Auditorium 
Friday, 4:00 P. M. 
Presiding: Etta Puryear Mrs, Nashville 
4:00 “A General Panorama of Spain,” Agustin Diaz, Exchange 
Student at the University of Chattanooga from Madrid 
Business 


| TENNESSEE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Home Economics Lounge, Chattanooga High School 
Friday, 2:00 P. M. 


Presiding: Mrs. Sara S. Fetts, Chattanooga 


2:00 Dessert honoring all members of the TCTE, joint courtesy 
of the Chattanooga Council of Teachers of English and 
the Hamilton County Teachers of English 

2:30 Room 161, Chattanooga High School 
Panel Discussion: “What the Teacher of English Can 
Accomplish If . . .” Moderator, Christine Vaughan, Man- 
chester 
“Helping to Build a Good School Program,” Mrs. Frank 
Holloway, Lebanon High School, Lebanon (5 minutes ) 
“Helping Students Learn to Communicate Effectively,” 
Mrs. Sarah B. Kirkland, Lawrence County High School, 
Lawrenceburg (5 minutes ) 

“Helping Students Mature Through the Literary Arts,” 
Paul Kelley, Christenberry Junior High School, Knoxville 
(5 minutes ) 

“Continuing to Grow As a Teacher and Person,” Winni- 
fred Smith, East Side Junior High School, Chattanooga 
(5 minutes ) : 
Open Discussion (30 minutes ) 

Election of Officers 


TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION 
Auditorium, Interstate Life & Accident Insurance Bldg. 
Thursday, 10:00 A. M. 
Presiding: Iva Sims, Nashville 
10:00 Registration 
10:30 First General Session 
Business 
Address: Dorothy Neubauer, Editor of The National Ele- 
mentary Principal 
12:30 Luncheon, Interstate Cafeteria 
1:30 Group Meetings 
3:30 Second General Session 
S. & W. Cafeteria 
Friday, 7:30 A. M. 


7:30 Breakfast for officers and local presidents 
First Christian Church 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
12:30 Luncheon 
Address: Dorothy Neubauer 


TENNESSEE SCIENCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Room 201 Science Building, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, 1:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Wmi1aM G. Crockett, Lexington 
1:30 Registration 
1:45 “The Salk Vaccine,” Dr. R. H. Hutcheson, Commissioner, 
Department of Public Health, Nashville 
2:45 Business 
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TENNESSEE MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
Parlor B, Patten Hotel 

Thursday, 4:00 P. M. | 

Presiding: CaAroLyN B. McCatia, Memphis 

4:00 TMEA Board of Control Business Meeting A VISIT TO CHATTANOOGA 

Parlor A, Patten Hotel 


6:00 —_ bo era Dinner Honoring New Officers and IS NOT COMPLETE UNLESS 


Red Room, Patten Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. YOU RIDE THE 
12:30 Luncheon 


Reservations: Mrs. Louise Stephens, North Chattanooga 
Junior High School, Chattanooga, by March 16. Price 
$2.00 


Elementary Music Section LOOKOUT 


Dickinson Junior High School Auditorium 


Presiding: Mrs. ANITA GANN JONES, chetiicae — MOU NTAIN 


2:15 “Enriching Classroom Experiences in Music,” Beatrice 
P. Krone, Idyllwild School of Music and the Arts, Idyll- 


wild, California 
(A general meeting for all elementary classroom teachers. ) INCLI NE 


Friday, 3:45 P. M. 

Presiding: Mrs. THELMA M. McC.uven, Harriman 
3:45 “Enriching Classroom Experiences in Music for Primary 
Classroom Teachers,” Beatrice P. Krone Steepest and Safest Passenger 
Ballroom, Patten Hotel 
Saturday, 10:00 A. M. r 2 
Presiding: CATHERINE WarREN, Nashville Incline in the World! 
10:00 “Enriching Classroom Experiences in Music for Inter- | 
mediate Classroom Teachers,” Beatrice P. Krone 





Vocal Music Section 


Cumberland Presbyterian Church Sanctuary 
Friday, 2:15 P. M. 








Presiding: Marre Hutcuinson, Kingsport 
2:15 “Choral Musicianship in Senior High School,” Raymond 
Anderson, Director of Music, Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama 
Demonstration: Chattanooga High School Choir, George 
Hofer, Director 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church Sanctuary 
Friday, 3:45 P. M. 


po fe Se ye 


Presiding: DorotHy LANcaster, Memphis 
3:45 Panel Discussion: “Stimulating Interest in General Music” 
Program: Brainerd Junior High School Chorus, Mrs. Jean 
Hanlin, Director 
Parlor A, Patten Hotel 
Saturday, 10:00 A. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Harotp Pryor, Clarksville 
10:00 “Ensemble Work As a Means of Raising Choral Standards 


in Senior High School,” Raymond Anderson | | lH p AYNE COMP ANY 
Program: Dobyns-Bennett Madrigal Singers, Kingsport, & @ 


Marie Hutchinson, Director | 


Hamilton Room, Patten Hotel | 

Saturday, 10:00 A. M. | 

Presiding: Dororny Lancaster, Memphis | 

10:00 Discussion: New Materials for Junior High School 
Program: Lookout Junior High School, Chattanooga, 


heen eee | *‘Chattanooga’s Oldest Store’’ 
Instrumental Music Section 
Band Room, Chattanooga High School 
Friday, 2:15 P. M. 
Presiding: Gmipert L. ScarBroucn, Oak Ridge 
2:15 Discussion: Elementary and Junior High Schools Instru- 821 Market Street 
mental Problems 
Demonstration and Music Reading: Nashville All-Star 
Band, Howard Brown, Conductor 


Stationers & Office Outfitters 
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Miller’s 


For Over Half a Century... 


Miller’s has been the favorite shopping center of Chat- 
tanoogans! Miller’s always has the best values and in 
the widest assortment, and has the merchandise as- 
sembled in clearly defined departments! And you'll 
find it so easy to shop at Miller’s .. . . with fast, modern 
up and down escalators . . . exciting under the street 
“Subway” leading to Home-furnishings Center. More- 
over, to serve a growing Chattanooga, Miller’s has a 
new store in Brainerd, providing complete, leisurely 
suburban shopping! So, while in Chattanooga, do as 
thousands of Chattanoogans, make Miller’s your “one- 
stop shopping center’! 








Miller’s Brainerd 
Brainerd at Germantown 
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You , Teachers! 


We Look Forward To 
Serving You on Your 
Visit Here in 
CHATTANOOGA 

hapa das 


Se 















Miller’s Downtown 
7th and Market 


Extra Services offered by Miller's 
for your shopping pleasure and convenience: 


* Tea Room Personal Shopper 


Cafeteria Gift Wrapping 


°* Luncheonette * Mailing Service 


* Snack Bar * Near-by Parking 


Lounges Escalators 


* Beauty Shop Elevators 


Dry Cleaners Courteous Personnel 
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Memoirs By 
HARRY S. TRUMAN 


The history-making memoirs of a man who made 
some of the world’s most fateful decisions .. . 
Here are the most imvortant Presidential memoirs 
ever written. These volumes are a remarkable re- 
cord of the former President’s tumultuous years 
as the nation’s Chief Executive, his early life in 
Missouri, his rise in local and national politics. 
Throughout both books are keen flashes of insight, 
warm and human views on family matters, frank 
discussions of the tremendous conflicts that Mr. 
Truman had to resolve as President. 


Vol. LY f Decisi 
Ready NOW- 121: tr vec op trier ona Hope 
Price — $8.50 Per Set 


BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway Tel. CHapel 2-1621 
All Books Mailed Postpaid 











L. 6. Balfour Co. 


Offices in Tennessee 


39 South Main St. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


P. O. Box 97 
JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE 


P. O. Box 496 
JACKSON, TENNESSEE 


P. O. Box 1072 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








| Reception for Student Members 





Band Room, Chattanooga High School 
Friday, 3:45 P. M. 


Presiding: Crit Hiccrns, Cleveland 
3:45 “Senior High School Instrumental Problems with Empha- 
sis on Band,” Dr. Arthur Plettner 
Demonstration: Nashville All-Star Band, Howard Brown, 
Conductor 
Colonnade Room, Patten Hotel 
Saturday, 10:00 A. M. 
Presiding: KATHERINE Crews, Maryville 
10:00 “String Program Problems,” James H. Elkins, Scherl and 
Roth, Cleveland, Ohio 
Demonstration: Chattanooga High School Strings, Jay 
Craven, Director 
Auditorium, Chattanooga High School 
Saturday, 10:00 A. M. 
Presiding: A. R. Casavant, Chattanooga 
10:00 Marching Band Clinic 
Patten Hall, University of Chattanooga 
Friday, 5:00 P. M. 


5:00 Hosts: University of Chattanooga Student Member Chap- 
ter, E. D. Rushworth, Sponsor 


| TENNESSEE SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Ballroom, Patten Hotel 
Friday, 12:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. P. S. TayLor, Etowah 
Invocation 
12:30 Luncheon—Fashions from Lovemans, during luncheon 
Greetings from State Office, Frances Nave, State Depart- 
ment of Education 
Music, Mrs. Martha J. Smith 
“Integrating the School Lunch Program and Civil De- 
fense,” Col. Wilkie C. Burt, Deputy Director of Civil 
Defense, Chattanooga 


TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Parlor B, Read House 
Friday, 12:30 P.M. 


Presiding: CARROLL Exuis, Nashville 


12:30 Luncheon 
1:30 “Why Speech in High School,” H. B. Mitchell, Seminole 
High School, Seminole, Oklahoma 
2:30 Business 


TENNESSEE SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION 
Electric Power Board Auditorium 
(Market and Sixth Street) 
Thursday, 9:00 A. M. 
Presiding: ANN GAaNNAway, Murfreesboro 
9:00 Business Meeting 
All Day Workshop on Hearing Problems in Children, 
conducted by Miriam D. Pauls, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of Otolaryngology and Environmental Medicine, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Maryland 
St. Paul's Episcopal Church 
(350 West Seventh Street) 
Thursday, 6:30 P. M. 
6:30 Association Dinner 
TENNESSEE VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Intermediate Room, Centenary Methodist Church 
Friday, 1:30 P. M. 
Presiding: Mrs. Jutta Ciark, Tracy City 
Invocation 
Appointment of Committees 
“Building an Effective Vocational Association,” Ruth Stovall, State 
Supervisor of Home Economics, Montgomery, Alabama 
“The AVA’s Contribution to Its Members,” J. F. Ingram, State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education, Montgomery, Ala- 
bama 
Business 
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SINCE 1878 ..: . 
... the best place to shop 


for STYLE, QUALITY, VALUE! 





vena 


hattanooga 


Chattanooga’s Quality Department Store 


MARKET, EIGHTH and CHERRY STREETS 


LOVEMANS STORES ALSO 


at OAK RIDGE and EAST RIDGE, TENNESSEE 
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BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, DINNERS 
Thursday, March 22 
LUNCHEON 


TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: Interstate Life 
and Accident Insurance Building, 12:30 p.m. 
DINNERS 

Co.Lece Arts Group: Rear Dining Room, Drake Motel, 3515 
South Broad Street, 6:00 p.m. 

Music Epucators Boarp oF ConTROL: Parlor A, Patten Hotel, 
6:00 p.m. 

Past Presments: Red Room, Patten Hotel, 5:30 p.m. 

Supervisors: Ballroom, Read House, 5:30 p.m. Reservations: 
Myra Baxter, Supervisor, Lawrence County Schools, Lawrence- 
burg. Price $3.50. 

TENNESSEE SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION: St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, 305 West Seventh Street, 6:30 p.m. 








Greetings to the htidhowe | 
TALLEY-HO RESTAURANT | 


Serving Dinners & Breakfast 


Brainerd Road at St. Marks | 
Phone 4-9143 | 
} 


Specializing in Steaks | 
Sirloin Steaks...... $1.25 
Filet Mignon $1.25 
Choice 2 Vegetables, Salad, Drink, and | 

Dessert 


BEN L. TALLEY, Prop. 








"Welcome 
Tennessee Teachers. Please visit our Store for 


a Royal Welcome." 


Shumacker s 


825 Broad Street 
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BREAKFASTS Friday, March 23 


Detta Kappa GAMMa: Hamilton Room, Patten Hotel, 7:30 
A.M. Price $1.50. 

NEA Lire Memesers: Little Room, S & W Cafeteria, 7:00 A.M. 
(Dutch Treat) 

Peasopy COLLEGE: Chestnut Room, Read House, 7:30 a.m. 

TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS: Officers and Local 
Presidents, S & W Cafeteria, 7:30 a.m. 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE ALUMNI: Sun Room, Read House, 
7:30 a.m., A. D. Holt, Speaker. 


LUNCHEONS 

ALPHA Detta Kappa: Tomlinson’s Restaurant, 428 McCallie 
Avenue, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Sara Jacoway, Brainerd Junior 
High School, Chattanooga. 

Art: George Thomas Hunter Art Gallery, 12:30 p.m. Reserva- 
tions: Lola Fitzgerald, 1605 East Nineteenth Street, Chattanooga, 
by March 20. 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EpucatTion: Lookout Mountain 
Hotel, 1:00 p.m. Reservations: Lurline Martin, 3504 Tchulahoma 
Road, Memphis. Price $2.50. 

ATTENDANCE TEACHERS: Edmunds Restaurant, 820 Georgia 
Avenue, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Mrs. Georgia Blackburn, Box 
557, Cleveland. 

Business Epucation: Gold Room, Read House, 12:30 p.m. 
Reservations: Mrs. Henrietta M. Wade, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro. 

City AND SPECIAL ScHOOL DistrRicT SUPERINTENDENTS: Parlor 
B, Patten Hotel, 12:15 p.m. 

County SUPERINTENDENTS: Sun Room, Read House, 12:30 p.m. 

Gumance: Parlor A, Patten Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: 
Natalie O’Brien, Chattanooga City Schools, Chattanooga. 

Tora LamBa SIGMA FRATERNITY: Private Dining Room, Town 
and Country Restaurant, 12:00 om. Price $1.25. 

LaTin: Parlor E, Read House, 12:30 p.m. 

Liprary: Chestnut Room, Read House, 12:30 p.m. 

SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: Colonnade Room, Patten Hotel, 
12:30 p.m. Reservations: Howard G. Kirksey, Middle Tennessee 
State College, Murfreesboro. 

SECRETARIAL: Drake Restaurant, 3515 South Broad Street, 12:30 
P.M. 

SpecIAL EpucatTion: First Methodist Church, 12:30 p.m. Reser- 
vations: Mrs. Thelma Horacek, Chattanooga Public Schools, 413 
East Eighth Street, Chattanooga, not later than March 20. Check 
for $1.75 with reservation. 

TENNESSEE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: First Christian 
Church, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Herbert W. Kaiser, South St. 
Elmo School, Chattanooga. 

TENNESSEE Music Epucators AssociATION: Red Room, Patten 
Hotel, 12:30 p.m. 

TENNESSEE SCHOOL Foop SERVICE ASSOCIATION: Ballroom, Pat- 
ten Hotel, 12:30 p.m. Reservations: Mrs. Thomas Dye, Department 
of Education, Courthouse, Chattanooga. Price $1.75, money must 
be sent with reservation. 

TENNESSEE SPEECH ASSOCIATION: Parlor B, Read House, 12:30 
P.M. 


DINNERS 

ASSOCIATION FOR STUDENT TEACHING: Green Room, YWCA 
Cafeteria, 300 East Eighth Street, 5:30 p.m. Reservations: W. K. 
McCharen, Peabody Demonstration School, Nashville. 

Union UNIVERSITY ALUMNI: Red Room, Patten Hotel, 5:30 
P.M. 


RECEPTION 
VistTING STUDENTS: Patten Hall, University of Chattanooga, 
5:00 p.m. 
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Henry C. WOLFE, 
foremost authority 
on world affairs, is 
guest speaker for the 
Thursday _ evening 
general session. Mr. 
Wolfe, author of 
The Imperial Soviets 
and other books, for 
decades has _ been 
deeply interested in 
Central Europe and 
Russia. This past 
summer he centered 
his attention on Aus- 
tria. He not only 
spent time in Vien- 
na, Europe’s chief 
listening post on 
the Soviet frontier, 
but he visited the 
actual Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Wolfe’s experience in world affairs goes back thirty-seven 
years. In the spring of 1917 he went to France as a member of 
an American volunteer unit and saw service on the French and 
Italian fronts. He returned to Europe in the post-war era as a 
member of the Hoover Commission in Soviet Russia. He also 
worked in the Balkans and the Near East. As a writer spending 
part of each year abroad, he covered Europe, making a special 
long-term study of German and Russian expansion programs. He 
was in France when World War II broke out. The next year 
he visited South America. The following year he travelled 
21,000 miles in the Pacific and Far Eastern areas. After Pearl 
Harbor he became an accredited war correspondent. 

Each year since the war Mr. Wolfe has revisited the countries 
which were most prominent in the news with the exception of 
Russia and a few of her satellites. From these he was barred be- 
cause of the all too truthful account of Red plans for world 
domination in his prophetic book, The Imperial Soviets. Mr. 
Wolfe continues to write for our leading magazines. 

His by-lined editorial-page articles have been featured in such 
publications as the Wall Street Journal and the New York Herald 
Tribune. He is the author of The German Octopus and Human 
Dynamite. His lecture subject for Thursday evening is “What's 
Happening in World Affairs.” 





Dr. T. M. StTIN- 
NETT of the NEA is 
guest speaker for the 
second general ses- 
sion on Friday morn- 
ing. Dr. Stinnett 
heads the National 
Commission on 
Teacher Education 
and_ Professional 
Standards of the 


National Education 
Association. The 
commission, _ estab- 


lished by the NEA in 
1946, is responsible 
for a nationwide 
program of educa- 
tional improvement 
in the fields’ of 
teacher recruitment, 
selection, _ prepara- 
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tion, certification, and the advancement of professional standards. 

A native of Arkansas, Dr. Stinnett served as superintendent of 
schools, Stamps, Arkansas, as assistant state commissioner of 
education and director of teacher education and certification with 
the Arkansas State Department of Education, as executive secre- 
tary of the Arkansas Education Association, and as executive 
assistant to the president of the University of Arkansas. 

Dr. Stinnett has held the office of president and vice-president 
of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification and the office of secretary of the 
Southern Conference on Teacher Education. He is a member of 
the accrediting committee of the American Association of Colleges ~ 
for Teacher Education. He has served as consultant to state 
departments of education in the revision of state certification 
regulations. 

Dr. Stinnett, a graduate of Henderson-Brown College, Arka- 
delphia, Arkansas, the University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, re- 
ceived his doctorate from the University of Texas. 

In addition to writing articles for various professional maga- 
zines in the field of education, he is author of a number of 
publication on teacher education and several public school text- 
books. 


GOVERNOR FRANK 
G. CLEMENT will, if 
time and a tight 
schedule permit, 
speak informally to 
one of the general 
sessions. His many 
commitments f or 
speaking engage- 
ments may prevent 
t h e  Governor’s 
speaking at the con- 
vention, but he will 
bring greetings if at 
all possible. 

Governor Clem- 
ent’s interest in and 
contributions to the 
cause of public edu- 
are too well 
teachers 


cation 
known to 
to recount here. 
Whether or not the Governor can appear on the program, the 
teachers of the state will be pleased to review the many gains that 
education has made during the time that Frank G. Clement has 
been governor of Tennessee. 

The forty-first governor of the Volunteer State, Mr. Clement 
is a native of Dickson. He attended the public schgols there, 
graduating with honors from Dickson Central High School at the 
age of sixteen. After two years at Cumberland University Law 
School, Lebanon, he transferred to the Law School at Vanderbilt 
University, from which he was graduated with the LL.B, degree in 
1942. 

Following his graduation, Mr. Clement received a commission 
as special agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. In 1943 
he entered the Army, where he served until 1946. He served 
four years as general counsel for the State Public Utilities Com- 
mission and resigned to enter law practice with his father in 
Dickson and Nashville. 

Governor Clement was state commander of the American 
Legion in 1949. He is a Thirty-second Degree Mason. 
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Just Listed for Adoption in Tennessee Schools— 


These New and Outstanding McGraw-Hill Books 


* McGraw-Hill Handbook of English 
—Shaw and Shaffer 


° The Stage and the School 


—Ommanney 


Manners Made Easy 
2nd Edition—Beery* 


* How You Look and Dress 
2nd Edition—Carson* 


The Home and Its Furnishings 
—Morton* 


Developing Farm Woodlands 


—Preston 


Successful Dairying 
—Knodt 


“Correlated Text-Films available. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company 


New York 36 e Chicago 30 e San Francisco 4 


Richard H. Sandidge, Tennessee Representative 


°* Physics for Our Times 


—Marburger and Hoffman 


Chemistry for Our Times 
—Weaver and Foster* 


* Health and Safety for You 
—Diehl and Laton* 


* Shopwork on the Farm 
2nd Edition—Jones* 


* Elements of Soil Conservation 
2nd Edition—Bennett 

Raising Swine 

—Deyoe and Krider 


Raising Livestock 
2nd Edition—Deyoe, Ross, and Peters 











For learning that lasts— 





WORD POWER 
THROUGH SPELLING 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 
1956 edition Grades 2 to 8 


Emphasis on learning to spell by using words 
in context. Special attention to word meanings 
and derived forms of words. Teacher’s Guide 
for each grade. 


NEW WORLD 
OF SCIENCE 
BURNETT, JAFFE, ZIM 


This outstanding general science text shows 
how science has changed our world and how 
we can use science for improving our ways of 
living. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
4700 Chase Avenue, Chicago 30, Illinois 


MAKING SURE 
OF ARITHMETIC 


MORTON, GRAY, SPRINGSTUN, SCHAAF 
Grades 1 through 8 


1955 edition of texts for grades 3 to 8 includes 
special materials for pupils who excel. New 
Teacher’s Edition for each grade. 


NEW WORLD 
OF CHEMISTRY 


BERNARD JAFFE 


This 1955 revision presents clearly the basic 
material on theory and includes the latest ap- 
plications of chemistry in industry. 


Representative: JACK W. DRAPER 
Gray Oaks Drive, Nashville, Tennessee 
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Dr. ANDREW 
Davw Ho tt, vice- 
president of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, 
is moderator of the 
panel on “Federal 
Aid to Education,” 
in which Tennessee 
members of the U. S. 
Senate and House of 
Representatives will 
participate. Dr. Holt 
is also the guest 
speaker at the Thurs- 
day luncheon of the 
College Section and 
at the Friday meet- 
ing of the Attend- 
ance Section. A 
graduate of Milan 
High School, Dr. 
Holt received the 
B.A. degree from Emory University, the M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, and an honorary 
LL.D. degree from Union University, Jackson. 

Dr. Holt has been a rural elementary teacher; high school coach 
and teacher; principal of the Memphis State College Demonstra- 
tion School; professor of education, Memphis State College; high 
school supervisor for West Tennessee; executive secretary, Ten- 
nessee Education Association; and administrative assistant to the 
president, University of Tennessee. 

Now serving as National Education Association director for 
Tennessee, Dr. Holt was president of the NEA in 1949-50 and 
first vice-president in 1948-49. 





Georce C. WiL- 
SON, director of 
bands and orchestra 
at the University of 
Missouri, is guest di- 
rector of the All- 
State Band. Since 
his appointment as 
professor of music at 
the University of 
Missouri in Febru- 
ary 1946, he has 
brought the Univer- 
sity’s instrumental 
music organizations 
to a _ high place 
among the nation’s 
top ranking college 
units. 

Mr. Wilson came 
to Missouri from the 
University of Ari- 
zona, where he had been director of bands and orchestra for 
seven years and was conductor of the Tucson Symphony Orches- 
tra. Before going to Arizona he directed the band and orchestra 
at Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia. 

Mr. Wilson has served as guest instructor, conductor, and ad- 
judicator at a number of other educational institutions and at 
numerous festivals, clinical conferences, and summer music camps. 

He served for several years on the staff of the Egyptian Music 
Camp at DuQuoin, Illinois, and for a number of years has also 
been on the staff of the famous National Music Camp at Inter- 
lochen, Michigan. 
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Haroip A. DEck- 
eR of the University 
of Wichita will con- 
duct the All-State 
Chorus. Founder of 
the Wichita Choral 
Society and _ other 
music groups, 
Mr. Decker has a 
rich background 
from the standpoint 
of both education 
and experience. 

Head of the Uni- 
school of 


CIVIC 


versity’s 
music vocal depart- 
ment, Mr. Decker 
has conducted the 
Opera Theater Work- 
shop productions of 
Cosi fan Tutte, The 
Magic Flute, The 
Bartered Bride, Cavalleria Rusticana, Gianni Schicchi, The Mar- 
riage of Figaro, and several contemporary operas. His off-campus 
contributions to Wichita choral music include formation of the 
Wichita Choral Society, a group of two hundred voices which 
presents two oratorios annually for the public. 

Prominent in vocal music circles all over the nation, Mr. Decker 
has conducted choral festivals and massed choruses in TIllinois, 
Missouri, Indiana, Virginia, Texas, and Tennessee. He has also 
conducted a four-thousand-voice massed choir on the Oklahoma 
A&M campus at Stillwater. 





Junius HEcy1, who 
will conduct the All- 
State Orchestra, is 
director of the Chat- 
tanooga Symphony 
Orchestra. Mr. Hegyi 
came to Chattanooga 
from Abilene, Texas, 
where for three years 
he conducted the 
Abilene Symphony 
Orchestra. Despite 
his youth, Mr. Hegyi 
has a wide _back- 
ground of experience 
dating from his grad- 
uation with highest 
honors from Juilliard. 
He made his debut 
on the concert stage 
at Town Hall in 
1945, and since then 
has played with the New York Philharmonic, Stokowski’s Civic 
Symphony, the RCA Symphony. 

Mr. Hegyi is extremely interested in chamber music. He has 
played with various quartets in the east, including the Berkshire 
String Quartet, and is the founder of the well-known Amati 
String Quartet. 

Prior to his engagement at Abilene he was associate conductor 
and concertmaster of the San Antonio Little Symphony. For 
four summers now he has been conductor and music director of 
the Southeastern Symphony Center at the Inspiration Point Fine 
Arts Colony, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 











A. Fassnacht & Sons 


Distributors of Wayne Bus Bodies 


Extend a Cordial Welcome to Members of 


The Tennessee Education Association 


NASHVILLE—J. K. King, 212 4th Ave., So., ‘Phone AL 5-127! 
LA FOLLETTE—L. K. Longmire, 126 Nevada Ave., ‘Phone 693 
CHATTANOOGA—I11 W. [3th St., ‘Phone 5-1078 








Sears Welcomes . 









TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


Sears extends a hearty welcome to the Tennessee Teacher—may your stay in 


Chattanooga be as great as the name you so proudly bear. 


“analy feet GEARS sic ows te at bt tendy and Friday 
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Dr. THEODORE AuGuSsT DISTLER, ex- 
ecutive director of the Association of 
American Colleges, will address the 
College Section. Dr. Distler is an 
administrator of wide renown, a well- 
known contributor to educational jour- 
nals, and a popular lecturer on educa- 
tion and allied subjects. He received 
the Franklin and Marshall Alumni 
Medal at his inauguration as president 
of Franklin and Marshall College in 
1942 and the New York University 
Alumni Award in 1953. He also holds 
the Hugenot Cross. 

Dr. Distler holds the B.S. degree, 
cum laude, and the M.A, degree from New York University; the 
LI.D. degree from Muhlenberg College, Dickinson College, Ursin- 
us College, Temple University, and Adelphi College; the Litt.D 
from Elizabethton College and Catawba College; the L.H.D. from 
New York University; the Pd.D. from Bucknell University; and 
the D.Sc.Ed. from Lafayette College. 

Dr. Distler was on the faculty at New York University from 
1922-1934, as assistant and instructor in public speaking, secre- 
tary of admissions, director of student welfare and admissions and 
student personnel, instructor in personnel administration and as 
grand marshal. He was dean of Lafayette College from 1934- 
1941 and president of Franklin and Marshall College from 1941- 
1954. 

The educational associations and fraternities of which Dr. 
Distler is a member are numerous. He has been especially active, 
also, in clubs, lodges, and civic organizations. He is a member 


of the Society for Engineering Education, a director of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science; a member of 
Scabbard and Blade Society (National Honorary Military Fra- 
ternity) and Phi Beta Kappa; is a Rotarian and a Thirty-third 
Degree Mason, and is on the Board of Trustees of Temple Uni- 
versity. 


BEATRICE PERHAM Krone, guest of 
the Music Educators Association, is a 
native of Wisconsin, and holds both her 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Wisconsin. She has 
taught music in the public schools of 
Wisconsin and Illinois, and at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Western Reserve 
University, Ohio State University, 
Northwestern University, and the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, in addi- 
tion to summer session classes at 
colleges and universities. 

She has conducted workshops and 
institutes for teachers. She is at present lecturing and writing 
during the school year and teaching during the summers at the 
Idyllwild School of Music and the Arts. 

Mrs. Krone is author of Music in the New School, a textbook 
for teachers, and co-author with her husband, Dr. Max T. Krone, 
of two other music textbooks, Music Participation in the Ele- 
mentary School, and Music Participation in the Secondary School. 
Her latest text, in which she collaborated with Ruth Tooze, is 
Literature and Music Resources for Social Studies. 





Mrs. Krone has also published a series of music books for chil- 
drea called “Growing up with Music,” and is the co-author with 
her husband of another series of song books entitled “A World 
in Tune.” She also has published over a hundred separate choral 
works with her husband. She is at present collaborating with 
Dr. Irving Wolfe of Peabody College, and Margaret Fullerton of 
State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, on the new music 
series “Together We Sing.” 
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The Art Section has as guest speaker 
Dr. Raven L. Wickxiser, head of the 
Fine Arts Department of Louisiana 
State University. Born in Greenup, Il- 
linois, Dr. .Wickiser attended the Chi- 
cago Art Institute and took the B.Ed. 
degree from Eastern [Illinois State 
Teachers College. He earned the 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees at Peabody 
College. He was an instructor at Pea- 
body before joining the Louisiana State 
University faculty in 1937. 

Dr. Wickiser’s paintings and prints 
have been exhibited widely over the 
United States, England, and France. 
The Metropolitan, Whitney, and Corcoran museums have dis- 
played his work, as have the Pennsylvania Academy and many 
others. He has lectured at Vassar, the Chicago Art Institute, 
the Woodstock Conferences, the University of Florida, the New 
York Public Library, the University of Chattanooga. 

Successful as artist, teacher, and lecturer, Dr. Wickiser is also 
an outstanding author. His Introduction to Art Activities was 
published by Henry Holt in 1947. The Theory and Practice of 
Art Education was published by the World Book Company last 
year. He has written articles for the College Art Journal, Journal 
of Educational Research, for Crown Publishers, the American 
Artists Group, and Encyclopedia of the Arts. Since 1950 he has 
reviewed art education and art history books for the Saturday 
Review. 

In 1934 and 1935 Dr. Wickiser received Tiffany Foundation 
Fellowships, in 1952, a fellowship from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, and in 1946 and 1948, grants from the 
L. S. U. Research Council. 














“The Friendliest Sound in Town” 


5000 Watts 


WAPO 
1150 K.C. 


“Home of the Chattanooga Lookouts’’ 
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WiaLome hi a am 
ROLYAT MOTEL 


Just Inside East City Limits 
On Highways |! and 64 
AAA Recommended 


Phone 2-5376 








RIDGEDALE 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 
Georgia Avenue at Cherry 
and Ninth 


MAIN AND DODDS BRANCH 
1500 Dodds Avenue 


EAST RIDGE BRANCH 
3805 Ringgold Road 








You will catch our fervor for the 
New Spring Fashions 


SUITS—COATS—DRESSES 
MILLINERY—SPORTSWEAR 


Moderately Priced 


WOUE 


Brainerd Road 











CASH PROFITS 


For your School 


Sell Evans Famous Peanut Butter Candy 
Delights. 


Over 100,000 boxes sold by Schools 
and other Groups. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and Prices. 


EVANS CANDY COMPANY 
126- 10th St. N.E. Atlanta, Georgia 




















The Library Section has as guest 
speaker Mrs. Dita W. MacBean, li- 
brarian, teacher, author, and originator 
of one of the most popular radio quiz 
programs. Mrs. MacBean, 
tributes regularly to library and edu- 
cational periodicals, is author of Picture 
Book Dictionary and co-author of What 
Book Is That? With Ruth Harshaw 
she began the Battle of Books radio 
quiz program for elementary school 
children, which has continued weekly 
during the school year since 1939. 
Mrs. .MacBean holds the B.S. degree 
from Northwestern University, the M.S. 
in Library Science from Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
the M.Ed. from Chicago Teachers College. She has been chil- 
dren’s librarian and librarian in a number of cities and schools. 
She organized the materials for the library at American Library 
Association headquarters and organized the Board of Education 
Library in Highland Park, Illinois. In an advisory capacity, she 
served the superintendent of Highland Park Schools in the 
organization of elementary school libraries. From 1948 to 1955 


who con- 





she was director of the division of libraries of the Chicago Public 


Schools. 


Dr. Louis E. ARMSTRONG, director of 
the Indian: Springs School, Helena, Ala- 
bama, will address the Secondary 
School Principals Section and the Asso- 
ciation for Student Teaching. Before ac- 
cepting the Indian Springs post, Dr. 
Armstrong was a professor of educa- 
tion at Peabody College for approxi- 
mately ten years. 

Dr. Armstrong took the B.S. degree 
at Southeastern State College, Durant, 
Oklahoma; the M.A. degree at Okla- 
homa A & M; and the Ph.D. at Peabody 
College. Over a period of years he has 
been a consultant to the Virginia and 
Florida State Departments of Educa- 
tion. He has also been consultant to schools in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, and South Carolina. 

Dr. Armstrong is the author of The Seven Windows of Suc- 
cessful Teaching, The Strategy of Educational Leadership, numer- 
ous articles on curriculum and teaching, and sections of surveys 
of education in Idaho, North Carolina, Arkansas, and South 
Carolina. 

Dorotuy NEvuBAUER, editor of the 
National Elementary Principal, will ad- 
dress the Elementary Principals Section. 
Miss Neubauer earned the B.A. degree 
at Yankton College, Yankton, South 
Dakota, and the M.A. degree at the 
University of Chicago. She was an ele- 
mentary teacher and the director of 
curriculum in the Cicero Elementary 
schools in Cicero, Illinois, and a high 
school teacher in St. Charles, Illinois. 

As a research assistant at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, she did field work 
and writing for a long-term community 
study under the direction of the com- 
mittee on human development. For two years she was a con- 
sultant for Silver Burdett, working in the Middle West, East, and 
Southeast. For two additional years she was the company’s 
director of research service and advertising. Before taking her 
present position in 1951, Miss Neubauer was editor of the 
teacher editions of Young America Magazines. 
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Dr. Extpripce Tracy McSwain is 
the guest speaker for two sections, 
the ACE and the Supervisors. Dr. 
McSwain, who is outstanding in the 
fields of elementary education, child 
development, and public school admin- 
istration, is professor of education and 


Northwestern University. 


Born in South Carolina, Dr. McSwain 
attended Newberry College, from which 
he received the B.A. degree, and Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, where he took 
the M.A. and Ed.D. He was a public 
school administrator in Conway, South Carolina, and in Spencer 
and Greensboro, North Carolina. 





becoming professor of education at Northwestern in 1944. 


Dr. McSwain is the author of articles in numerous professional 
journals and of chapters in the yearbooks of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and the John Dewey Society. He is a 
member of the NEA, the ACE and Phi Delta Kappa. 


GERTRUDE Noar, director of the De- @& 
partment of Education of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B'rith, will 
address members of the Junior High 
School Section. Miss Noar is a teacher, 
administrator, lecturer and workshop 
consultant, speaker and _ discussion 
leader, and author of numerous articles 
in educational periodicals. 

She has the B.S. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
and has done graduate work at Colum- 
bia, the University of Chicago, Penn- 
sylvania State University, and at Oxford. 
Her services as a consultant in the 
areas of human relations education, curriculum development, and 
classroom techniques have been in demand in school systems in 
the major cities in states as diverse as California and New York, 
Maine and Oregon, Minnesota and Florida. Wisconsin State 
University, Yale, Wayne University are among the centers of 
higher learning where she has lectured and conducted workshops. 





and discussion leader. She is author of Freedom to Live and 
Learn (Philadelphia: Franklin, 1948) and The Junior High School 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953). 


Dr. H. G. ENTERLINE, professor of 
business education at Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana, is guest 
speaker for the Business Section. Dr. 
Enterline earned the master of science | 
degree at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the doctor of philosophy at New 
York University. 


Dr. Enterline is editor of American 
Business Education and a past president 
of the research division of the United 
Business Education Association. He is 
chairman of the research awards com- 
mittee of Delta Pi Epsilon and of the 
advisory council of the Business Edu- 
cation Section of the Indiana State Teachers Association. He 
sponsors the Theta Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon. He has served 
as consultant to the Joint Council on Economic Education and 
the Institute of Life Insurance in developing curriculum materials. 
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National educational associations such as ASCD, AEA, the Sec- | 
ondary School Principals have welcomed Miss Noar as speaker | 


He was an assistant professor | 
at Northwestern and an instructor at Teachers College before | 


dean of the School of Education at | 











Greater Chattanooga's Most 


Popular Restaurant 


TICK-TOCK GRILL 


3903 Ringgold Road 
Telephone 9-5307 








SEE 


RUBY FALLS 


Inside 


LOOKOUT MT. CAVERNS 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








Compliments of 


National Burial Insurance Company 


1120 James Building 














MEET YOUR FRIENDS HERE 


eS cWy, 
CACETERIA 


IN CHATTANOOGA 
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“The Chattanooga Hotel Association | 
extends a cordial welcome to all 
members of the Tennessee 
| Education Association”. 


Grand Hotel Patten Hotel 
Key Hotel Plaza Hotel 


| 
| 
| 
Northern Hotel Read House | 
Park Hotel Ross Hotel 

















Welcomes the TENNESSEE TEACHERS to Chattanooga 
and hopes that while here they will have an opportunity to visit 
the Home Office of the Interstate Life & Accident Insurance Company. 


A Chattanooga Institution serving the South 


H. C. E. JOHNSON, President 
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home economics education 


Stovall earned the B.S. degree in home 


lege and the M.S. degree at Cornell 
University. She was a teacher of vo- 
cational home economics in Alabama 
for several years, was district supervisor 
of home economics education in twelve 
counties in Southwest Alabama, and has 
been state supervisor of home economics 
education since 1950. 

Miss Stovall is state adviser of the Alabama FHA, a member 
of the advisory board for Forecast Magazine, a member of the 





RutH STOVALL, state supervisor of 
in Ala- | 
bama, is guest of two sections: the | 
Tennessee Vocational Association and 
the Home Economics Section. Miss | 


economics education at Alabama Col- | 


national advisory board of the New Homemakers of America, a 


member of the nominating committee of the American Home 
Economics Association, and home economics chairman of the 
Southern Association of Agricultural Workers. She is a member 
of the following honorary organizations: Omicron Nu, Pi Lambda 
Theta, Kappa Delta Pi, and Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Dr. Davin A. LocKMILLER, guest 
speaker for the Social Studies Section, 
was born in Athens, Tennessee. He 


was educated at Emory University 
(B.Ph., M.A., LL.D.), Cumberland 
University (LL.B., LL.D.), and the 


University of North Carolina (Ph.D.). 
He is a member of the Missouri, Okla- 


Tennessee bars and practiced law for 
several years at Monett, Missouri. 
Sometime 





chairman of the Department of History 
and Political Science in State College of the University of North 
Carolina, he has been president of the University of Chattanooga 
1942. 


since 


homa, Arkansas, North Carolina and 


research assistant in the | 
Institute for Research in Social Science | 
in the University of North Carolina and 


Dr. Lockmiller has served as president of the Tennesee College | 
Association, president of the Association of Urban Universities, | 
vice-chairman of the American Council on Education, and is a | 


director of the Association of American Colleges. He is active 
in civic affairs and was selected as Chattanooga’s Man of the 
Year for 1953. He is a member of Phi Beta Kappa, Omicron 
Delta Kappa, and a past governor of Rotary International. 

In addition to articles in the fields of history, law, and educa- 
tion in scholarly and popular periodicals, he is the author of 
Magoon in Cuba; A History of the Second Intervention, 1906- 
1909; History of the North Carolina State College, 1889-1939; 
The Consolidation of the University of North Carolina; and Sir 
William Blackstone. 


Dr. Miriam D. Pauts, of the Johns Hopkins Medical Institu- 
tions, will address the Tennessee Speech and Hearing Association 
at its sectional meeting. Dr. Pauls is assistant professor of oto- 
laryngology and environmental medicine, a fellow of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association, a member of the Acoustical 
Society of America and of various other associations concerned 
with acoustics, hearing, and deafness. She is a speech consultant 
for the Maryland State Health Department and an associate con- 
sultant in acoustical audiology for the U. S. Veterans Adminis- 
tration. 

Dr. Pauls has the A.B. degree from Harris Teachers College, a 





diploma from Central Institute for the Deaf, the A.M. from Wayne | 


University, and the Ph.D. from Northwestern University. 
has been a clinician, a graduate school teacher, and a researcher 
in hearing, language, and speech. 
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Wekome ae Chattanooga 
he Quaker Oats Company 


Visitors to our plant on 
Riverside Drive are always 
welcome, We especially wel- 
come the opportunity of hav- 
ing school groups visit us. 
































Compliments of .. . 


Clemens Gres. 





® Furniture ® Pianos & Organs 
® Appliances ® Draperies 

® Floorcovering ® Reupholstering 

® Accessories ® Decorating 


“The South’s Finest Home-Furnishings Store”’ 


WEST 8TH AT CHESTNUT CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE PHONE 6-7151 
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Mrs. Amie L. Dennison of Howard 
School will speak about “The Partially 
Seeing Children in the Public School 
System” to the Special Education Sec- 
tion. Mrs. Dennison holds the bachelor 
of science, the bachelor of science in 
library science, and the master of 
arts degrees from Peabody College. 
She has had special training at Wayne 
University in Detroit, at East Tennessee 
State College, and at the University of 
Tennessee. 

Mrs. Dennison has taught in the 
Nashville schools for a number of years. 
For nine years she has taught a class 
at Howard School for children with partial vision. She has taught 
in summer sessions at the University of Tennessee and at Syracuse 
University. She served on the education advisory committee of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness and made a 
survey of services offered for partially seeing children in Maryland. 





Dr. R. H. HurcHeson, Tennessee’s commissioner of health, is 
guest speaker for the Science Section. Dr. Hutcheson was grad- 
uated from Columbia Military Academy and attended the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and Southwestern. He was graduated from 
the University of Tennessee School of Medicine, served his 
internship at the U. S. Marine Hospital in Norfolk, Virginia, and 
did post-graduate work at Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene. 

Dr. Hutcheson was assistant director of health departments in 
Rutherford and Williamson counties, director in Williamson 
County, director of local health service in the Tennessee De- 
partment of Public Health, and assistant commissioner. He was 
appointed commissioner in 1943. 

Dr. Hutcheson is a Mason and a fellow of the American Public 
Health Association. 
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Dr. Sam H. Jounson of Memphis 
State College is the guest speaker for 
the Audio-Visual Section. Dr. Johnson, 
who earned the B.S. degree at Mem- 
phis State College, the M.A. at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, and the Ed.D. 
at New York University, is professor of 
education in the Graduate School of 
Administration and Supervision at 
Memphis State. 

For thirteen years Dr. Johnson taught 
in high schools, junior high schools, 
and elementary schools in Tennessee; 
seven years of this time were spent as 
elementary and junior high school prin- 
cipal. He was director of audio-visual aids at Memphis State 
College for six years. 


Dr. JAMES ALTON BARKSDALE, dean 
of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, will 
address the Tennessee College Associa- 
tion. Dr. Barksdale is a former state 
commissioner of education. 

A native of Carroll County, Dr. 
Barksdale attended the public schools 
of McKenzie, received the B.A. degree 
from Bethel College, the M.A. degree 
from the University of Colorado, did 
further graduate work at Peabody Col- 
lege, and received the D.Ed. at the 
University of Tennessee. He was prin- 
cipal of schools in Charlotte, Ashland 
City, Paris, and Bristol, and superin- 
tendent of schools in Union City. He became state director of 
personnel and was appointed commissioner of education in 1950. 
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Cart R. Puuuurps, instructor in Ro- 
mance Languages at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, will address the Modern 
Language Section. Mr. Phillips, a native 
of Smith County, attended Gordons- 
ville High School and did freshman 
work at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 
He served in the Army in the European 
Theater with Civil Affairs and Military 
Government from 1942 to 1945. 

After the war, Mr. Phillips returned 
to Tennessee to complete the B.A. and 
M.A. degrees at Vanderbilt. He was 
also a teaching assistant at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, while 
doing further graduate work. He is now completing requirements 
for the Ph.D. in Romance Literature. 








Dr. Quitt E. Cope, state commis- 
sioner of education, will address the 
County Superintendents Section. He 
received the bachelor’s degree from 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, the 
master’s degree from George Peabody 
College for Teachers, and the Ed.D. 
degree from New York University. He 
has had experience in the classrooms of 
both elementary and secondary schools. 
Dr. Cope has been an administrator, 
serving as principal of a high school, 
as a county superintendent, and more 
recently as an associate professor of 
school administration. In 1946 he 


was field representative for the United States Office of Education. 
Dr. Cope is a former member of the Administrative Council of 


the Tennessee Education Association. 


The Tennessee School Food Service 
Association will have as guest speaker 
Cot. Witkie C. Burt, deputy director 
of civil defense in Chattanooga and 
Hamilton County. 

Col. Burt entered the U. S. Army in 
1914 and served in France with the 
Sixth Cavalry in World War I. During 
World War II he served in Southern 
California and Washington and in Aus- 
tria. He was Chief of Staff of the 
Vienna Area Command and Chief of 
the Rhode Island Military District. He 
was a professor of military science and 





fore he retired from military service in 1953. 





Jon C. Carrer, coordinator of the 
Food Service Department of Chatta- 
nooga Public Schools, is guest of the 
Secretarial Section. Born in San An- 
tonio, Texas, Mr. Carter attended Boys 
High School in Atlanta, Georgia, and 
earned the B.S.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, where he also 
did graduate work. He was graduated 
from five service schools. 

Mr. Carter has a long record of 
military service. He entered the 
Army as a draftee in 1941 and was 
separated as a captain in 1946. Re- 
called to service in 1950, he served as 


tactics at the University of Georgia be- a commandant of an Army service school and post and area food 
adviser. He was separated as a major in 1954, 
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Guest of the Mathematics Section, 
Winston Massey, associate professer at 
the University of Chattanooga, will 
speak on “Mathematics and Human 
Affairs.” Mr. Massey is a native of 
Chattanooga, where he received his 
elementary and secondary education 
and took the B.A. degree at the Uni- 
versity of Chattanooga. He earned the 
M.A. degree at Duke University and 
has done graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and the University 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Massey taught mathematics at 
Central High School in Chattanooga 
before joining the faculty of the University of Chattanooga in 
1933. He is a member of the American Mathematical Society, 
the American Physical Society, the Tennessee Academy of Science, 
and the American Association of University Professors. 





HARLAND B. MITCHELL, guest speaker 
for the Speech Section, was graduated 
from high school in McMinnville, Ten- 
nessee, where during his senior year 
he won the “Big Five” state champion- 
ship in debate. He attended Central 
State Teachers College in Edmond, 
Oklahoma, graduating in 1931. He im- 
mediately accepted the position of de- 
bate coach and speech director at 
Seminole High School and Seminole 
Junior College. He completed the work 
for his master of arts degree at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College in 1935. Since 
that time he has completed two years 





of additional graduate study at Oklahoma University and the 
University of Southern California. He is working in the field of 
administrative education. 

Since 1944 Mr. Mitchell has been principal of Seminole High 
School and dean of Seminole Junior College. He was president 
of the Oklahoma Speech Teachers Association and at the present 
time is an active member of the Oklahoma Curriculum Improve- 
ment Commission, an organization made up of school adminis- 
trators and college deans. 


The Modern Language Section will 
have as guest speaker Dr. MAxwELi 
A. Smitu, dean of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts of the University of Chatta- 
nooga and head of the French 
Department. Dr. Smith is a native of 
Wisconsin and received his A.B. and 
A.M. degrees from the University of 
Wisconsin. The first Lecteur Ameri- 
cain at the Sorbonne, he took his doc- 
torate at the University of Paris. He 
has written or edited numerous books 
and articles in the field of French litera- 
ture, his latest book being a biography 
' "and critical evaluation of the aviator- 
author, Antoine de Saint-Exupery, shortly to be published. 

For the past two years Dr. Smith has edited and published the 
Tennessee Foreign Language Newsletter, copies of which are 
distributed four times annually to all foreign language teachers 
of the state. In recognition of his outstanding service to the 
cause of modern language teaching, he has been elected to office 
in several professional organizations and has served as, president 
of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association and the 
Tennessee Philological Association. 








AS IF BY A MAGNET—CHILDREN 
ARE DRAWN TO SCIENCE WITH 


SCIENCE TODAY AND TOMORROW 


By GERALD S. CRAIG 


and ten teacher-specialists in elementary science 


Bright covers, attractive pages, colorful pictures—these new pupil-centered books 
provide boys and girls with real science experiences. Keyed to the normal develop- 
ment of children and to their interests, this integrated program gradually develops 
basic scientific concepts and principles year by year, from grade to grade. The many 
meaningful activities include easy-to-do experiments that require only the simplest 


equipment. 


For pupils: 
Primer—Science and You 
| Science Near You 

Il Science Around You 
Ill Science Everywhere 


For teachers: unusually complete manuals for each book. 


Send for more information. 
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IV Discovering with Science 

V Adventuring in Science 

VI Experimenting in Science 

Vil Learning with Science 

VIII Facing Tomorrow with Science 
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COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N. W. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Represented by: 


Thomas M. Woodson 


P.O. Box 246 
Nashville, Tenn. 


John T. Burrus, 


P. O. Box 118 
Franklin, Tenn. 
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Members of the Agriculture Section 
will hear an address by Georce W. 
Wiecers, Jr., professor of agriculture 
and head of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment at the University of Tennessee. 
Now training teachers in agricultural 
education, Dr. Wiegers began his career 
as a teacher of high school agriculture 
and science in Hardin, Illinois. He 
taught in Sadorus, Illinois, before be- 
coming a graduate assistant in agri- 
cultural education at the University of 
Missouri. He has been at U.T. since 
1949. He was employed by the govern- 
ment of Belgium to serve as consultant 
on vocational agriculture in the Belgian Congo during 1954. 

Dr. Wiegers attended public schools in Higginville, Missouri, 
earned the B.S. degree in education at Central Missouri State 
College, the B.S. in agriculture at the University of Illinois, the 
master of education and the doctor of education at the University 
of Missouri. He attended the University of Kentucky as a guest 
of the president in 1952. 

Dr. Wiegers served in the Navy during World War II. He is a 
member of the Southern Regional Research Committee and a 
member of the American Vocational Association Executive 
Council. He is affiliated with numerous professional organizations 
and fraternities and clubs. His articles have appeared in Agri- 
culture Education, Better Farming Methods, County Agent and 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher, and The Tennessee Teacher. He 
is the author of Notebook for the Student of Vocational Agri- 
culture, copyright 1955. 





Dr. R. F. THomason of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee is a guest of the 
College Section. At present Dr. Thoma- 
son is dean of admissions and records 
at the University. 

Dr. Thomason was graduated from 
McTyeire School, received the A.B. de- 
gree with a major in Latin and minors 
in Greek and English from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee; the M.A. degree 
in Latin from the University, and at- 
tended the University of Chicago for 
graduate work. He received the Ph.D. 
degree from Peabody College in 1929, 
with a major in Latin. 

Dr. Thomason taught Latin at the McCallie School in Chatta- 
nooga and as athletic director coached both football and baseball. 
He returned to McCallie to become associate headmaster after 
service as an officer in World War I. He taught Latin at South- 
western at Memphis and was dean of freshmen, leaving to become 
registrar at the University in 1929. 

“Ciris and Ovid: A Study of the Language of the Poem,” 
“Priapea and Ovid: A Study of the Language of the Poems,” “A 
Registrar looks at Records,” and “As I See the Work of the 
Registrar” are among the numerous articles that Dr. Thomason has 
written. He has been active in professional organizations, was 
president of the Tennessee Association of Collegiate Registrars, 
the Southern Association of College and University Registrars, 
and the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers, and was on the executive committee of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

















1956 Ford, Chevrolet, 
Plymouth or Nash 
LIA. $14.70 
MED. 1.80 
COMP. 4.60 
ROAD 1.00 
COLL. 14.20 
TOTAL $36.30 
1955 Olds. or 
Mercury 
LIA. $14.70 
MED. 1.80 
COMP. 5.90 
ROAD 1.00 
COLL. 18.80 
TOTAL $42.20 


321 Seventh Avenue, North 





TEACHERS..--------SAVE NOW!!! 
SECURE YOUR AUTO INSURANCE WITH YOUR OWN COMPANY. 


Rates effective in Tennessee—except Memphis, Knoxville, Nashville, and Chatta- 
nooga. Rates slightly higher if you live in one of these cities or have a male driver 
under age 21. First semi-annual premium approximately 25% higher. 

Coverage includes Liability, 15/30/5, and $500 Medical payments, Comprehensive, 
$100 Deductible Collision, and Emergency Road Service. 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY YOUR T E A WELFARE SERVICE 
HORACE MANN MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


David L. York, State Manager 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


1954 Chevrolet 1956 Dodge 
210 Series Coronet 
$14.70 $14.70 
1.80 1.80 
3.70 4.60 
1.00 1.00 
10.60 14.20 
$31.80 $36.30 
1950 Buick 1951 Ford 
Special Mainline 
$14.70 $14.70 
1.80 1.80 
3.70 3.00 
1.00 1.00 
11.40 8.50 
$32.60 $29.00 


Phone ALpine 4-3950 
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THE TESTS OF A FREE SOCIETY 
(Continued from page 28) 


and to suspicion. We must cease 
meddling in their intellectual and 
private affairs. We must abandon 
the indignity of teachers’ loyalty 
oaths and legislative investigations 
to discover subversives, and inquiries 
into the curriculum and the libraries 
and the textbooks to discover danger- 
ous ideas—knowing as all sensible 
men and women do that all ideas 
are dangerous, and that the only 
alternative to dangerous ideas is no 
ideas! 

We must somehow reverse the 
attitude, now so widespread, that 
most teachers and most scholars have 
an affinity for subversion. There is 
great to-do in our day about attract- 
ing first-rate people to the crucially 
important fields of teaching and gov- 
ernment service. Much has been 
done to make both types of work 
attractive financially, but financial 
inducement cannot alone attract 
first-rate minds. They will not attract 
first-rate minds if we maintain an 
atmosphere which deprives teachers 
and civil servants of self-respect. If 
we are going to get good teaching 
for the young or for the old, we must 
attract teachers who respect their 
students and who respect them- 
selves; just as, if we are to get justice, 
we must surround the judge in the 
courtroom with respect. All this is a 
responsibility not of the schools but 
of society. We must not expect, as 
most of us do, too much of our 
schools. 


Abandon Anti-Intellectualism 

All this means, among other 
things, that we must abandon that 
easy and shabby pose of anti-intel- 
lectualism, that has become so pop- 
ular in our own time. It is 
unbecoming in a people who have 
made a religion of education, who 
have been more successful in mass 
education than any other, whose 
whole political system rests upon the 
assumption of an enlightened elec- 
torate, whose greatest leaders were 
educational statesmen—it is un- 
becoming in such a people to indulge 
in sneers at intellectuals or to make 
the term “intellectual” a term of 
reproach. Ours is the only country 
where it IS a term of reproach. And 
it is the last country where it should 
be! 
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Already you do more than most. You give your time and 
your hearts to Tennessee’s children. You work with less 
than you need, for less, far less, than your services are 
worth. Is it fair to suggest more than this? Yes — because 
there is something else you can help to do, something which 
can mean more for the children you teach, better school 
buildings, more equipment, even more pay for you and 
thousands like you. 

That something is Tennessee’s all-out drive to attract 
new industry. If it succeeds, there can be new growth for the 
state, new tax revenue for schools, a new prosperity for 
everyone. But, to succeed, this drive must be supported by 
and worked at by every city and town and community in 
Tennessee. 

You, the Teachers of Tennessee, are ideally equipped 
to awaken your pupils and parents and public to Tennessee’s 
need for new industry. Just give them the facts over and 
over again — and from the facts they'll find the will to 
make the drive succeed. If you need more information, write 
the Tennessee Industrial and Agricultural Development 
Commission, Cordell Hull Building, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Do this — and Your Town may, one day, grow into the kind 
of place you want it to be. 
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INTERESTED IN A CHANGE? 
Our South-wide placement service is un- 
excelled. Write us about yourself in con- 
fidence. No enrollment fee, no charge 
unless placed. 
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It is nothing less than absurd to 
embrace the notion, now achieving 
some popularity, that universities are 
not primarily a place for the culti- 
vation of the mind, but for other 
things—social graces, perhaps, or 
football! Whatever may be the virtue 
of athletics, or of the social graces, 
whatever may be the virtues of 
adaptation and accommodation, gre- 
gariousness, and fitting groups and 
fitting patterns—and I think all of 
these virtues are exaggerated—what- 
ever they may be, they can and 
should be cultivated elsewhere than 
in the universities or the laboratories. 
Keep in mind that there are hun- 
dreds of forces and pressures and 
agencies all making for the cultiva- 





tion of social graces, all making for | 
conformity, for adaptation—almost | 


all the pressures to which the young 
are exposed. We have conservatives 
enough. We have adapters enough. 


What we need is not more agencies | 


to fit the individuals to groups, but 
some agency to fit the group to the 


individual, and fit the society to the | 


individual. 


Give Aid to Dreamers 


There is, then, another test of a | 
free society; a free society cherishes | 


non-conformity. It knows that from 


the non-conformist, from the eccen- | 


tric, from the dissenter have come 


many of the great ideas of freedom. | 


...A free society must fertilize the 
soil in which non-conformity and 


dissent and individualism can grow. | 
It must not only refrain from penaliz- | 


ing the non-conformist, whether by | 


the penalty of the law, or by the 
penalty of dismissal from jobs, or 
by the terrible penalty of social 
ostracism; it must provide premiums 
and rewards for the non-conformist 
and individualist. These are the men 
and women who give us our music, 


our art, our political ideas, our social | 


ideas, and our religious ideas. Let 
us give aid and comfort to the 
dreamer and the come-outer, the 
eccentric and the lame duck; to 
the congenital non-conformist, and 
even the non-joiner, confident that 
from this group comes incomparably 
more than its normal share of the 
geniuses of the world. 

A free society is a society which 
encourages experimentation, and in- 
novation. . . Those who welcome 
experimentation in the realm of 


























FOR A VACATION WITH NO 
LIMIT ON PLEASURE —VISIT 


New Mexico 


The Land of Enchantment 


Here you will find more than a hundred 
thousand square miles of vacation play- 
round. You'll thrill to the scenic and 
Piccarlt significance of nine National 
Monuments, and the majestic grandeur of 
Carlsbad Caverns National Park. You'll 
revel in the warm, sunny days and cool, 
restful nights ...in the beauty of rugged, 
mountain scenery unsurpassed anywhere. 
In fact, nowhere can you find more color, 
more romantic legend, more history than 
in New Mexico! Bring your camera and 
take home a lasting record of your New 
Mexico vacation. 
The coupon will bring you our free, 
colorful booklet and maps pronto! 








ROOM 5680 , STATE CAPITOL + SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO 
PLEASE SEND FREE YOUR LITERATURE AND MAPS 


NAME .... 0. cece cece cccccenccnasccesceseeseces 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Coal .. .““buried sunlight”. . . plays a key role in making our 
standard of living the highest in the world. It is a major source 
of our electrical power. It fires the furnaces which produce our 
steel. It is both fuel and raw material for hundreds of diverse 
industries...all linked by dependable railroad transportation. 





Out of the mine, raw coal is washed and 
graded, then poured into hopper cars 
which will carry it to destinations all over 
the country—often hundreds of miles away. 





Power plants are the biggest single users 
of coal. Huge generators convert it into 
electricity to light our streets, cook our 
meals, provide power for industry. 








Coal is a major ingredient in the making 
of iron and steel. Towering blast furnaces 
and steel mills need 2 million tons of coal 
every week, 





Over 200,000 common articles are made 
from coal...thanks to modern chemistry! 
They include plastic raincoats, nylon 
stockings, cosmetics, drugs and dyes, 


Bridging the gap from coal mine to power plant, from blast furnace to 
assembly line, from manufacturer to you, is the world’s greatest mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 17. 
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engineering, but fear it in society 
are guilty of a profound inconsist- 
ency. I am not saying it is possible 
to tinker with society as you can 
tinker with an automobile engine, 
heaven help us! That attitude is a 
doctrinaire one and a dangerous one. 
I am saying that it is possible to 
experiment with social institutions, 
with political institutions, with eco- 
nomic institutions, and even with 
educational institutions. Certainly 
this is the meaning of our federal 
system, this is the meaning of the 
fact that we have always had de- 
nominationalism in America and not 
a state church. Any other attitude is 
a vote of no confidence in the pres- 
ent and in the future. It was Jeffer- 
son who decried the notion that all 
wisdom was in the past, that the 
preceding generation held the earth 
more freely than we and had a right 
to impose laws upon us and declare 
that the earth belongs to the dead 
and not the living. 
Diversity Distinguishes 

An essential part of experimenta- 
tion is, of course, diversity. Who can 
doubt that diversity and pluralism 
are a distinguishing feature of a free 
society? Go, as I went recently, 
from West Germany to East Ger- 
many— and West Germany hasn't 
had a long time of being a free 
society—and you are struck at once 
in the East with the sameness, the 
monotony, the drabness of life, with 
the drabness, the dullness, and mo- 
notony of thought. Free societies 
present a scene of endless activity 
and diversity, of endless and delight- 
ful play—play in the sense of the 
play of the mind, the play of the 
spirit. Free societies present a di- 
versity in religious organization, and 
a diversity in political organization. 
Not one political party, but two or 
more. Not one church but as many 
as we choose to have. They present 
endless diversity in the realms of 
literature, art, and music, no official 
art, no official music, or official his- 
tory. But each competing for our 
approval as each commercial prod- 
uct competes for our approval. 

Pluralism must be encouraged in 
our intellectual realm, rather than 
in the social and economic, for it will 
take care of itself in the economic. 
and to some degree in the social. 
It will certainly take care of itself 
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if we continue a system of private 
enterprise. The only private enter- 
prise that counts, in the long run, is 
private enterprise in the intellectual 
and the moral realms. But if you 
dry up enterprise and competition in 
the intellectual realm, you dry it up 
in the political and economic realm. 
The spirit of enterprise is not a 
series of independent fragments, 
lying around like bricks in a field, 
it is a seamless web, a habit. It is a 
tradition. It is a philosophy. Injure 
it in its most sensitive point, namely 
in the spirit, and you will do it fatal 
injury everywhere. .. . 

A free society is one that refrains 
not only from the ostentatious meth- 
ods and devices of censorship or of 
suppression of opinion, but from 
visiting social and economic penal- 
ties on those guilty of dangerous or 
unpopular views. It refrains from 
depriving them of their jobs, of ex- 
cluding them from clubs; it refrains 
from using a sort of social Bill of 
Attainder. The Bill of Attainder as 
a political thing has long been out- 
lawed, but apparently a social Bill 
of Attainder against the whole fam- 
ily as punishment of those who are 
guilty of dangerous ideas is still 
permissible. .. . 

We are witnessing today a revival 
of absolutism in many fields. Now 
I think it is true that those societies 
with the longest experience with 
freedom are societies that resolutely 
repudiate absolutes. For they know 
that absolutism is the mortal foe of 
compromise, of evolution, of experi- 
mentation, and of tolerance. Free- 
dom, itself, may be called an 
absolute; but even here there are 
commonsense limits, the kind of 
limits that Justice Holmes had in 
mind in his famous observation that 
there was no freedom to shout fire in 
a crowded theatre, the kind of limits 
that civil libertarians recognize when 
they refuse to champion the pur- 
veyors of obscenities in comic books 
for children on the specious grounds 
that it is an infringement of liberty 
of the press. Absolutism has ever 
been the enemy of freedom and the 
parent of fanaticism, as it is today. 

It is a test of a free society that it 
never imposes or permits any group 
to impose its notions upon others by 
force or by intimidation. It does not 
permit this because there is always 
a chance that those who are so sure 
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HANDWRITING GUIDANCE 


A leader in the handwriting field! 


On the Auiiliin Multiple Lists 





Outstanding Features: The illustrated manuscript books 
provide for the transition at time of readiness. The cursive books 
are illustrated throughout and present a fluent style of FAMILIAR, 
EASILY WRITTEN, STANDARD LETTER FORMS. The grade books 
are of convenient size for the small desks, and each is of a different 
color to give variety and facilitate handling. 

The complete teachers manual is entirely new and fully indexed 
for ready reference. 

Provision is made for all essentials, including Individual Dif- 
ferences, Self Evaluation, Remedial Work, and Teacher and Pupil 
Guidance. 

We offer IN-SERVICE TRAINING through our successful cor- 
respondence courses in manuscript and cursive writing, furnished 
free to teachers where our books are used. These courses provide 
handwriting security. Teachers find the manuscript course especially 
helpful in chart and poster work. 

Committee members and supervisors may write to us for a free 
copy of any of the following Rendvaliine material and it will be 
forwarded promptly: 


1. New complete STORIES IN SCRIPT Teachers’ Handwriting 
Manual. 


2. Handwriting Diagnostic Chart showing that FORM has three 
times the value of any of the five other ELEMENTS of hand- 
writing. 

3. "The Second R", a pamphlet on the history of handwriting, 
recently published by The Handwriting Foundation, Wash- 
ington, D 

4. Practices and Problems in Handwriting, (Recent New York City - 
Schools Manual). 


5. What Research Says to the Teacher—No. 4—{Teaching Hand- 
writing—Freeman) Department of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 


W. S. BENSON & COMPANY 


Publishers Austin, Texas 


Tennessee Representatives: 
Walter S. Benson, Jr.—Sarah Stone Taylor 
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Heavy Paper 


The use of desk maps in 


Desk Outline Maps | mm 


: D Series, Size 8 by 1014 inches 


70¢ 


MAP NO. 
141 TENNESSEE 6 SOUTH AMERICA 
1 UNITED STATES 173 SOUTHERN 
8 WORLD ° STATES 
2 EUROPE 176 MISSISSIPPI 
3 ASIA VALLEY 
4 AFRICA 183 SOUTH CENTRAL 
5 NORTH AMERICA STATES 
Lithographed On eee us and a4 other subjects! : 
DD Series, Size 1014 by 15 inches 


SAME SUBJECT AS D SERIES§ 50 o¢ « xina $1.30 





studying the social 


think of desk outline maps 


is assured as a base for the 
pupil's construction work. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


North 


te now co pndversaly and the, OTHER MATERIALS FOR TENNESSEE TEACHERS 
recognized, that teachers ELEMENTARY HIGH SCHOOL 


as essential for every pupil. GEOGRAPHY GEOGRAPHY 
By lithographying the maps HISTORY HISTORY 
on the offset press, a smooth SCIENCE SCIENCE 
surface, with no indentions, se CITIZENSHIP 


Tennessee Representative 
JAMES. F. CUNNINGHAM 


Vine Street, Winchester, Tennessee 








Established 1869 


THE FISCHER COMPANY 


For the Finest in 


Jewelry and Silver 


8 West Eighth Street 


CHATTANOOGA 
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606 Market Street 










Greatest of all 


Indian Chiefs 
Special School 
Price ...#225 


Harlow 





CHATTANOOGA 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
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of a 


Friend 














Miss Gertrude’s Flower Shop 


Lawrence M. Hill 
Affiliated with 1!.A.F.F. Local No. 820 


Member of American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


16 East 6th Street—Telephone 6-1153 














of themselves may be wrong. It does 
not do this because it knows that 
ideas, even true ideas, imposed by 
force, lose much of their value. It 
does not do this because it will not 
sacrifice the tremendous educational 
value of free discussion, and the 
independent discovery of truth by 
all concerned. It does not do this 
because it knows that societies that 
do it never achieve a genuine unity 
or agreement, but seethe with hid- 
den disunities and are torn apart by 
internecine wars. It does not do this 
because it knows that all genuine 
unity, like genuine loyalty, genuine 
faith, grow from within and cannot 
be imposed from without. 


Freedom Requires Self-Discipline 


Another test of a free society is a 
free and responsible press. . . . What 
is not always obvious, though it 
should be, is that a press must not 
only be free; it must be responsible. 


| What is not always obvious is that 


freedom carries with it obligations. 


| Freedom of the press is not a nega- 
| tive concept, it is not merely a happy 
| device to avoid censorship, or gov- 


| ernment control. 


As our freedom 


| generally has been positive and cre- 








ative, so freedom of the press must 
be positive and creative. It involves 
not only the right to tell the truth but 
the obligation to tell the truth and 
the whole truth, in so far as that is 
possible. It is something that con- 
ditions the whole press, not just the 
editorial columns. It conditions the 
cartoons, news reports, the book re- 
views, the advertisements. . . . The 
obligations of freedom‘and responsi- 
bility are as implacable for maga- 
zines and books as they are for the 
newspapers. Who can delude him- 
self that in America these obliga- 
tions are fulfilled? 

A free society—and this is one of 
the important tests—a free society 
depends not on restraint, but on self- 
restraint. We must learn not only to 
respect the legal and constitutional 
restraints which we have placed 
upon ourselves; we must learn self- 
restraint, moral restraint, if you will. 
...A free society respects its courts 
and its judges so much that it does 
not seek to intimidate them, but it 
places ultimate reliance not so much 
on courts and judges, but on the 
intelligence and virtue of the people. 
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Drake Motel & Restaurant 
3515 South Broad Street 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 








HELEN MILHEL - Florist 


Phone 6-2648 719-721 Ga. Ave. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 








RANCH HOUSE 
Fine Foods 


Foot of Lookout Mountain 








Compliments of 
S. H. KRESS & CO. 
5-10-25¢ Store 
822 Market St. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








Town and Country 
RESTAURANT 


110 North Market Street 
CHATTANOOGA 5, TENNESSEE 








Compliments of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. 
828 Broad Street 








Howard Johnson's 
Ice Cream Shoppe and Restaurant 


3118 Broad St. Chattanooga, Tenn. 











BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore |, Md. 
Reliable school and college placement serv- 
ice throughout the East and South. Positions 
waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 32nd year. 

Member N.A.T.A. 
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A free society subordinates the 
military to the civilian. . 
is little danger in our society that the 
military will ever try to control the 
civil, in any ostentatious -way; the 


tradition is all in the other direction. | 


The danger is far more subtle and 
more pervasive than that. It is a two- 
fold danger; that military and civil 
considerations become so inextrica- 
bly interwoven that they cannot be 
separated; and that our society itself, 
our civilian society, should become 
so security conscious that freedom 
is subordinated to the supposed in- 
terests of security. Already it is diffi- 
cult to draw a line between military 
and civil. In some realms—science, 
economics, education, public health 
—that line is hopelessly blurred. 
There is another test of freedom, 
namely, public service and public 


activity. By this test where do we | 


stand? A smaller percentage of our 
citizens take the trouble to vote than 
in any other democratic state. This 
apathy towards voting is, however 
and fortunately, counter-balanced by 
a practice which is of utmost impor- 


. . There | 





tance—participation in the affairs of | 


the commonwealth not through 
politics but through private volun- 
tary organizations. . . . One crucial 
test of freedom in our society is the 


extent to which freedom is permitted | 
these voluntary organizations, the | 
extent to which they do flourish. | 
Heretofore, there have never been | 
limitations upon them, our democ- | 


racy has functioned through them, 
and our freedom has been enhanced 
by them. Now, for the first time in 
our history, the situation is under- 
going a change. The private volun- 
tary society is in serious peril. It is 
in peril from the odious theory of 
guilt by association. . . . Once you 


persuade the young that it is danger- | 
ous to join things, they will cease | 


to join anything. They will not only 


refrain from joining dangerous so- | 


cieties, but from joining any society. 


They will not only refrain from | 


dangerous participation in politics, 


but from any participation in poli- | 
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Insure Justice 


We judge a free society by the | 


kind of men and women that it pro- 
duces. Does the society produce 


men and women of independent 
minds and spirits? Does it produce | 








Strengthen Your 


Reading Program 
by using the new 1956 
IROQUOIS PHONICS SERIES 


Eaton and James 


Your pupils learn to read quickly 
with this attractive (but very in- 
expensive) new series because the 
Iroquois system develops confi- 
dence and independence right 
from the beginning lesson. 

Use Iroquois Phonics with any basal 
reading program. Use it without 
any previous training in systematic 
phonics, it is so easy to teach. Just 
fifteen minutes a day and your 
reading program will be trans- 
formed. 

Send for free [6-page color 
brochure No. 403 showing the key 
steps in the Iroquois method— 
what it is—what it does—and how 
quickly it works wonders! 


IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS LISTED 
IN TENNESSEE include 
Science, 7, 8, 9 

History, 4, 5, 6, 7-8 
Social Studies, 4, 5 


Workbooks, Manuals, Keys, 
Filmstrips, and other aids for 
teaching and learning are avail- 
able. 


T. A. PASSONS 


Representative 
Sparta, Tenn. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
Home Office: Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

















Pe ll 
NO MORE COLD FEET! 

Employees on the production line, in the 
office or laboratory or on the sales floor, 
work with increased efficiency and with 
less absenteeism due to colds when pro- 
vided with portable foot warmers. These 
14 x 21” neoprene rubber mats throw 
off a gentle warmth that keeps workers 
healthy and comfortable. Safe and eco- 
nomical . . . these neoprene rubber mats 
use less power than a 75 watt light 
bulb. Mats are available for just $7.95 
each from: 


General Industrial Company 
5750 N. Elston Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


It will be sent postpaid if you mention this 
magazine when ordering. 














Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Montgomery 


THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 


THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
te all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 
HOTELS 
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men of integrity, men of courage, 
and men of virtue, to use an old- 
fashioned word—that value their 
intellectual and spiritual integrity 
above all other things? Does it pro- 
duce men and women with a sense 
of loyalty not only to the state, but 
to the law? Not merely to the law 
but to the higher law, to the cause of 
truth itself, to loyalty itself? Does it 
produce not only statesmen, soldiers, 
and merchants but artists, poets, and 
dreamers? 

What we are saying is this. A 
free society cherishes the dignity of 
man and exalts it. It provides men 
with the opportunity to go on as far 
as their native talents will carry 
them. It erects no barriers of an 
artificial character. . . . It does not 
try to subordinate man to the State, 


| but keeps ever in mind that the 
| State is made for man, and not man | 
for the State. If it requires the serv- | 


ices of men, as it does in time of war, 
it does so on terms compatible with 
individuai integrity and dignity. It 
does not humiliate its citizens. It 
does not expose them to obloquy. 
It does not intimidate them or per- 


mit officials, clothed with temporary | 


authority, to humiliate them—not 


| even if they are members of Con- 


gressional committees! But it keeps 


_ ever in mind that in a free nation the 
| citizen is master, and the official is 
| servant. 


In short, a free society is a just 


| society. This, more than any other 
single thing distinguishes the free | 


society from the slave society; pas- 


| sionate devotion to justice... . A | 
| free society is one that never yields | 
| to the seductive but perilous doc- 

_ trine that the end justifies the means, | 


that private judgment may be sub- 
stituted for legal proof, that suspicion 
may take the place of proof; that to 
be accused is to be damned, that 
methods are unimportant. In a free 
society there is no room for those 


who say, “I don’t like his methods, | 


but I approve his objectives,” for 


_ methods are the essence of justice. 


A society which disregards due 


process is in the process of disregard- | 
ing justice itself. A society which | 
permits and does not repudiate in- | 


justice to individuals, even to the 
weakest of them, is a society that has 
already lost its sense for the mean- 
ing of freedom and will soon lose 
freedom itself. 











ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 


1036 McCallie Avenue 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Phone 5-1629 


The Worlds Largest Manu- 
facturer of Typewriters 
Preferred by typist 2!/, to | 
Electrics, Manuals and 
Portables. 








LEISURELY SHOP 
OR 
BROWSE 
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Most Beautiful 


Jewelry Stores 


Established in 1870 
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head of its class... 


RICH’S IN KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


in offering dependable merchandise 
at any price! 
in cooperation with civic affairs! 


_ in presentation of new ideas 


and new fashions! 

















The Chattanooga Education Association 


and 


The Hamilton County Education Association 


extend to the TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION a most hearty 
WELCOME! 


It is our sincere desire to do everything possible for your convenience and pleas- 


ure while attending the 1956 Convention 
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706 Market St. 


MANGELS 












HALE’'S FLOWERS 


Ground Floor, Volunteer Building 
Phone 6-0151 Nights 6-7725 


Member Florist Telegraph Delivery Association 











Pianos Organs 
DAY McAMIS, Fé. ise Baldwin 
’ EUGENE L. O’HAVER 
415 Tremont Street 67185 —  6-7644 — 87-3666 
LANSFORD PIANO CO. 
Puone 6-6134 730 Cherry St. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 














REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


(Continued from page 11) 


Akard, Sullivan County; of the 
elections committee, by W. F. 
Whitaker, Athens. Mrs. Etta Bailey 
of Shelby County served as chair- 
man of the credentials committee. 


Elections 

Mrs. John T. Cunningham, Jr., of 
Clarksville was elected president; 
George Barnes of Memphis, vice- 
president; Paul Cate of Knoxville, 
J. E. Moss of Davidson County, C. J. 
Huckaba of Jackson, council mem- 
bers from the Second, Fifth, and 
Seventh districts, respectively. C. H. 
Harrell of Shelby County was chosen 
to replace George Barnes as council 
member until the next regular meet- 
ting of the Assembly. (See THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER, February ). 

At district meetings preceding the 
first assembly session, NEA delegates 
were elected. They are as follows: 
First District, Marie Hale, Sullivan 
County; Second District, Mrs. Isa- 
belle Grisham, Roane County; Third 
District, Roy Wiseman, Bradley 
County; Fourth District, Mrs. A. E. 
McKenzie, McMinnville; Fifth Dis- 
trict, Clara Mae Adair, Davidson 
County; Sixth District, Ray Stephens, 
Lawrence County; Seventh District, 
Carlie Hughes, McNairy County; 
Eighth District, Jack Rochelle, 
Lauderdale County; Ninth District, 
Norman Johnson, Memphis. 

The three nominees for the Ten- 
nessee Teachers Retirement System 
Board of Trustees are H. Claude 
Moore, Dyer County; L. G. 
Vaughan, McNairy County; and 
Margaret Williams, Memphis. 





ACE LUNCHEON 


To: Lurline Martin 

3504 Tchulahoma Road 

Memphis, Tennessee 
Enclosed fad. ——___.... ___. dollars 
for _________ tickets, (2.50 each) for 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion luncheon, March 23, one o'clock, 
Lookout Mountain Hotel. Please pro- 





vide transportation for people. 
Send tickets and transportation informa- 


tion to: 


Name 
Address 
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Baldwin Piano is the official piano used by the Chattanooga Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Julius Hegyi. 


The celebrated names in music choose i} 4 fi vt i fi 
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Cleva 
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The choice of great 
artists... personalized 
for your home! 
Styling as distinguished 
as its tone... modern 
and traditional in 

sizes to suit your home. 
Terms that make 
immediate possession 
practical. Let us show you. 




















Liberal terms. Immediate 
possession on most models, 
Come in today. 


LANSFORD PIANO COMPANY 


Exclusive Baldwin Pianos—Organs 
730 Cherry Street Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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A series of 10 beautiful photographs printed in 
natural colors ... stretches to 8 ft. width. It’s 
an informative teaching aid . . . it’s a handsome class- 
room decoration! Greyhound’s new full-color display, 
Highways to History, presents dramatic views of 
ten historically famous places in different parts of 
America. This display and Lesson Topics are going 
fast, so be sure to get your request in—today! 


















THIS COUPON BRINGS YOUR WALL DISPLAY 











Mail to Greyhound information Center, P. 0. Box 
-.. related “Lesson Topics.” This 815, Chicago 90, emg your Brig so nog pens 
y ” : : display and one set of Lesson Topics. If additional 
i 8-page study of —. pla ~— bear Lesson Topics are desired, jot down how many: —.._. 8s 
your class on tours 0: erica’s best- (not more than 15 sets to a classroom, please). 
- loved shrines. Kit contains factual 
me information on group tours by motor bus. Nam 
Address 
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Martin-Thompson Co. 


ATHLETIC GOODS 
706 Cherry St. — Phone 7-3373 
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TOURS TO EUROPE 


The TEA has set up a tour in- 
formation service for Tennessee 
teachers. One of the largest tour 
companies in the United States has 
agreed to outline any tour desired 
and give additional advice and rec- 
ommendations to TEA teachers go- 
ing to Europe. Descriptive folders 
are available on these tours. 

An example of what is available 
is the popular Scandinavian Series. 
It is a fifty-one day tour. This per- 
sonally escorted, all-expense tour 
costs approximately $1,200. You will 
visit twelve countries which include 
England, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
Switzerland, Monaco, and France, 
including the French and _ Italian 
Rivieras. The price includes trans- 
portation, hotels, meals, tips, taxi- 
cabs, and sight-seeing fees to places 
of interest. 

If you are contemplating a sum- 
mer of European travel, seek expert 
advice before making a final deci- 
sion on your tour. Explain what 
you have in mind and the approxi- 
mate dates you wish to leave and 
return. The “expert” will take over 
from there. 

Write Travel Section, TEA Office, 
821 Seventh Avenue, North, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 





SUMMER INSTITUTES 
FOR SCIENCE TEACHERS 


The Special Training Division of 
Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies will conduct two one-month 
institutes for science teachers next 
summer—one for secondary-school 
teachers, one for college and univer- 
sity teachers. Both summer institutes 
will be sponsored by the National 
Science Foundation. 

Deadline for receipt of applica- 
tions for the secondary-school insti- 
tute is April 1. Applications for the 
college institute should be submitted 
before April 15. 

Application blanks and additional 
information may be obtained by 
writing Chairman, Special Training 
Division, Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, P. O. Box 117, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 





MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept. 160-P Chicago 26, Ill. 


7.) a el -¥-N 


FREE TWO COMPLETE 
CATALOGS 122 Paces 


BUY ALL YOUR CRAFT NEEDS FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST CRAFT MANUFACTURER AND DISTRIBU- 
TOR. STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES TO GIVE YOU 
FAST SERVICE. 





FREE Jnteresting Color Film, available in all 
48 states, for use in your classroom, free on re- 
quest. Write for reservation. 


TANDY INDUSTRIES, Home Office: 


P. O. BOX 791-TT Fort Worth, Texas 





A Hearty Welcome 
to the 
TEACHERS OF TENNESSEE 


THREE SISTERS, INC. 


702 Mkt. Chattanooga 








Stein hoefel’s Jewelry 


“The Store of Distinctive Diamonds” 


16 West 8th St. Phone 6-6249 








Compliments of 
SEED FEED SUPPLY CO. 


Main and Long Sts. 
CHATTANOOGA 8, TENN. 

















Study and Vacation 


University of Minnesota, Duluth Branch 


Duluth 5, Minnesota 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 8 to August 13, 1956 








First Term e June 8-July 14 
Second Term e July 9-August 13 




















Peabody College, an outstanding teacher-training center, organizes its summer 
session to meet the professional needs of Teachers, Principals, Superintendents, 
Supervisors, Librarians, Guidance Counselors, and other public and private 
school personnel. 

For Information, Write 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 











The Kead House 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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LeGRAND JEWELRY CO. 


REGISTERED JEWELER 
AMERICAN GEM SOCIETY 
KIRK STERLING EXCLUSIVELY 


Agents for—Gorham—International 
Wallace—Reed & Barton 
Towle—Watson—Lunt Sterling Silver 


604 Market Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MOORE & KING 
836 Market St. 


Prescription Druggists 


MEDICAL ARTS PHARMACY 
Medical Arts Bldg. 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 








It Costs Less At 


Sterchi’s 


FOR FINE FURNITURE 


Chattanooga 


532 Market Street 


Welcome Teachers! 
MT. VERNON 
COLONIAL RESTAURANT 
3509 So. Broad Street 
e Steaks—Chops—Seafood 
e Homemade Pastries 


Our BANJO ROON will seat 
up to 75 for private parties 


Phone 6-2357 











DRINK 
DOUBLE 
COLA 


Double Cola Bottling Co. 
1607 Central Avenue 





Grand Hotel 


1401 Market Street 


Phone 6-8161 
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ICE CREAM 





CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 














LUGGAGE SHOP 


823 Broad Street 











Compliments of 
PEACOCK JEWELERS 


" Just Bring an Honest Face" 
Two Downtown Locations 


815 Market Street 527 Market Street 











Compliments 
of 


Rone- Jewelers 


Eighth and Market 
CHATTANOOGA 
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GROUP GUIDANCE 


(Continued from page 23) 


Students may discuss traits that are 
needed in order for a student to be 
acceptable to his peers, but the in- 
dividual student frequently finds it 
difficult to “fit the shoe to himself.” 
In fact, he may muster his psycho- 
logical defenses to avoid accepting 
an unfavorable concept of himself. 

It is quite common for pupils who 
have participated in group counsel- 
ing sessions to request individual 
counseling. When this occurs, some- 
one should be available to do the 
counseling in order that individual 
solutions may be worked out. Thus, 
group guidance must be augmented 
by provisions for individual coun- 
seling if a school is to have an ade- 
quate guidance program. Group 
guidance cannot and does not serve 
as a satisfactory substitute for indi- 
vidual counseling. 
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Yours... 
for the Asking 


Advertisers offer very down-to-earth 
ideas for the teacher who looks for them. 
Some of our advertisers offer material 
for which you must write. To obtain the 
material quickly write directly to the 
advertiser. If you use the convenient 
coupon for ordering several items, your 
name will be passed on to the advertisers, 
who will send you the material. 

92. New Mexico, the Land of Enchant- 
| ment. A colorful, new 32-page booklet 
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about the historic and scenic attractions 
in New Mexico. Also included are a full 
color “Historical Trails’ map and _ the 
official 1956 New Mexico State Highway 
Map. 


93. Teacher's Kit on Railroad Trans- 
portation. A set of teaching aids including 
56 photo-reproductions. One copy only 
per teacher not previously supplied. (As- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


94. 1956 Summer Session Bulletin. 
Complete information concerning graduate 
and undergraduate courses offered during 
two sessions as well as special recreation 
program including concerts, plays, lectures, 
etc. (University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Also special courses offered at 
Duluth branch. ) 


1. Posture Posters. Set of 7 designed 
for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of posture and assist teachers 
in maintaining healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company ) 


10. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett Publishers) 


23. Mill Creek Evaluates Children’s Re- 
search. A fictional story based on actual 
classroom experiences of teachers and 
children. In eight interesting scenes it 
suggests the many ways in which children 
can use encyclopedias at different grade 
levels to stimulate research. (Field Enter- 
prises ) 


49. Highways to History. A new wall 
mural 8 feet wide, in full color, showing 
beautiful photographs of ten historically 
famous places in America. Includes 8- 
page lesson topics, which takes your 
class on tours to America’s best-loved 
shrines. If additional lesson topics are 
desired, jot down the number you need— 
not more than 15 to a classroom, please. 
(Greyhound Lines ) 


52. Leathercraft Catalog. A 66-page 
catalog of materials and equipment used 
in the making of purses, billfolds, belts 
and other personal and household prod- 
ucts. (Tandy Leather Company) 


68. Speech Correction Guide. This 
valuable chart helps you give your children 
a speech survey to check articulatory 
difficulties, such as substitutions, omissions, 
and distortions of speech sounds. It gives 
you the words and sentences which you 
can ask boys and girls to repeat, tells you 
what to listen for, how to take corrective 
measures for the different faulty “sound” 
habits. There are suggested classroom 
speech activities; space is provided for 
your notes. (Webster Publishing Com- 
pany ) 
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r USE THIS COUPON j 
; State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in | 
j Dept. A., 807 N. Michigan Ave. school year | 
| Chicago 1, Illinois 1955-56 only | 
| Send me the items covered -by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired | 
j Where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. | 
i So 2s. » 8... ee oe ! 
| Name 
1 Subject Grade | 
; School Name j 
j School Address ! 
| City State Tennessee 
| Seoinen: Boys Girls 










these schoolmen find 
SEAL-O-SAN is best 
for their gym floors 






SEAL-O-SAN. 


requires iess maintenance 


MAKES A SAFE, GLARE-FREE 


PLAYING SURFACE FOR ALL write today ’ 
for more information 


INDOOR SPORTS ...... 


Test it as you will . . . use it as hard as 
you like . . . a Seal-O-San surface on your 
gym floor affords complete protection under 
normal use and even withstands most un- os HUNTINGTON, INDIANA _ 
usual abuse. Sc ee. 

Protection, long life, low maintenance 
costs are all big money-saving advantages 
you get with Seal-O-San. However, most im- 
portant to your coach and students is the 
quality of the playing surface. Seal-O-San 
is dependable for sure footing and quick 
stops. It even helps eliminate most accidents 
caused by skidding. Thousands of school- 
men, like Mr. Bates, have found Seal-O-San 
the answer to their gym floor problems. Try: 
it this year on_ your floor. 





Holmes Johnston, Representative, Everett Drive, Telephone AM 9-3928, Nashville, Tennessee 
73 














For the First Time! 
BUILD LASTING 


SPELLING SKILLS 
SYSTEMATICALLY 


... through phonetic 
and word-structure 
patterns 


AY | 


THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 

Grades 2-8, clothbound 

by May Lambader and 
William Kottmeyer 


These spelling authorities give you a 

new approach to teaching spelling! 

Children develop spelling power by: 

seeing the word structure 

hearing how the word sounds 

thinking how to spell from phonetic 
and word structure 

writing practice 


_-.-, THE NEW SPELLING GOALS 






oe Also See: *. review the phonetic and structural 
ye, < ’ skills at every level. It’s the logical 
. USING OUR LANGUAGE é way to strengthen reading ability! 
° Clothbound text series Z Dicti | | j 
* Grades 3-8 ; ictionary Helps clearly illustrate 
° by Patton, Beery, Winn., Fe meanings; also correlated with lan- 
‘ Wells and Backus ° guage arts. 

° Workbooks available es 

"SQhatesccen eee? Also available: Text-Workbook 


NEW GOALS in SPELLING, Grades 2-8 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
ST.LOUIS 3 + DALLAS? PASADENA 2 


YOUR TENNESSEE REPRESENTATIVE: 
W. H. Garrett, Box 25, Charlotte, Tennessee 













CAPITOL VISUAL AIDS 
Audio-Visual Equipment and Film Rental Library 


1117 DODDS AVENUE CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
PHONE 9-2262 








Compliments Compliments of 
of FEHN'S RESTAURANT 
Bill Penney 614 Georgia Avenue 




















The Jeacher's 
Bookshelf 


ANNIE JO CARTER 


Director of Library Services 
Nashville City Schools 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGER 
READERS 

Brave John Henry, by Margot Austin. Dut- 
ton, 1955. $1.75. Grades 2-4. A make- 
believe story about John Henry, his 
dog Rover and Poody the cat. Illustra- 
tions add much to the _ book. 

The Child Jesus, by Florence Mary Fitch. 
Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Loth- 
rop, 1955. $2.50. Grades 3-5. The 
beautifully illustrated book shows Jesus 
when he was a small child as he went 
about the country of Galilee. 

Columbus, by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire. Doubleday, 1955. $3.00. 
Grades 3-5. The Aulaires have given us 
another outstanding book for children. 
The authors spent two years collecting 
material on Columbus and during that 
time they visited every place described 





in this book. 

The First Book of Canada, by Charles and 
Marion Lineaweaver. Pictures by W. R. 
Lohse. Franklin Watts, 1955. $1.95. 
Grades 4-6. Against a background of 
Canada’s history, several boys and girls 
from different provinces show what 
life today is like in their part of Canada. 

I Like Red, by Robert Bright. Doubleday, 
1955. $2.00. Grades 1-3. A_ picture 
book about a little girl who has red 
hair. She sees many other things that 
are red and decides she likes red best 
after all. 

Mystery at the Doll Hospital, by Elizabeth 
Honness. Illustrated by Velma Isley. 
Lippincott, 1955. $2.50. Grades 4-6. 
A spooky Halloween party reveals the 
secret of a beautiful French doll. 

Not Too Small After Ali, by Eleanor Clymer. 
Pictures by Tom O’Sullivan. Franklin 
Watts, 1955. $2.50. Grades 3-5. Joey 
was too small to play basketball or 
handle a fishing rod but he soon learns 
he can do some things older boys 
cannot do. 

Picture Book of Kentucky, by Bernadine 
Bailey. Pictures by Kurt Wiese. Whit- 
man, 1955. $1.25. Grades 3-5. Similar 
in format, type, and _ illustrations to 
other books in this series (United 
States Books). A brief history of the 
Bluegrass state as well as useful in- 
formation about natural resources, com- 
merce, etc. 

Play With Me, by Marie Hall Ets. Viking, 
1955. $2.50. Grades 1-3. The story of a 
little girl who learned that animals and 
birds didn’t like to be caught but when 
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she sat quietly they came from their 
hiding places to play with her. 

Pogo's Oi/ Well: A story of Petroleum, by 
Jo and Ernest Norling. Holt, 1955. 
$1.75. Grades 3-5. Factual information 
on oil drilling and refining. John and 
his dog Pogo live in California where 
they see actual drilling for oil. On his 
visit to the refinery John learns “how 
many things come from oil”. 

Vulcan, the Story of a Bald Eagle, by Robert 
M. McClung. Illustrated by Lloyd Sand- 
ford. Morrow, 1955. $2.00. Grades 4-6. 
A story of an increasingly rare American 
bird and how he overcomes the man- 
made disaster of a forest fire. Good 
format—excellent illustrations. 


BOOKS FOR OLDER READERS 


Backcourt Rivals, by Joseph Olgin. Illustrated 
by David Stone. Dutton, 1955. $2.75. 
Grades 7-9. A fast-moving sport story 
that will appeal to boys who like bas- 
ketball. Emphasizes good sportsman- 
ship in all games. 

Discovering Nature the Year Round, by Anne 
Marie Jauss. Aladdin, 1955. $2.50. 
Grades 6-12. A field trip guide which 
shows plant life, birds, insects, etc. 
month by month. Wild flowers and 
plants which should not be picked are 
indicated in the index. 

Great Men of Science, by Sanford Simmons. 
Illustrated by Hilda Simon. Hart, 1955. 
$2.00. Grades 7-12. Contains brief bi- 
ographies of sixteen scientists who have 
shaped civilization. The fields of astron- 
omy, medicine, physics, and history are 
represented. 

The Living Past of America: A Pictorial Treas- 
ury of Our Houses and Villages That 
Have Been Restored, by Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, Jr. Crown, 1955. $5.95. Grades 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented with the hope you find this interesting and useful 





























A 3-Dimension Moving Mural 


Here’s mobile idea adaptable for any grade or subject. 
it is something entire class can create and al! have zest in doing. 


Committees were busy planning, cutting, 
pasting, painting and studying about sea life 


Animals were painted on butcher paper, 2 
sides cut out, stuffed with newspaper and 
stapled together. 2 strings 
were attached and tied to 
erasers. Then, thrown over 
16-gauge wire fastened with 
screw-eye to molding on one 
side of room. 


Erasers were thrown over 


e After observing the sea, animals 
and plant life at first hand, class 
decided to make a mural. Back of 
room was covered with butcher 
paper, to height of 7 ft. 
All was in readiness to 
paint when suggestions 
came to make the fish 
move, to get into boxes 
and move animals on 





FOR THIS IDEA 


we thank California 
class-room teacher 
FRANCES L. READ and 
THE SCHOOL ARTS 


7-12. History as told through our land- 
marks throughout the country. Grouped 
according to the sections of the country, 
beginning with the New England States 
and concluding with the Pacific Coast. 


sticks thru top, to dress 
as divers, and so on. So 





Magazine, Worcester, Mass. 


wire stretched at other side 
of room. Then removed and 
strings attached to a rod. 








the moving mural grew. 

Soon, students were painting ocean blues and 
greens. Jellyfish, octopus and starfish were 
traveling near rocks and sand on the mural. 


Animals could be controlled 
30 ft. away. When controlled by one string, 
metal washer was tied to end of string and 
slipped over a tack to keep it in place. 





My Hobby is Collecting Stamps, by Ernest A. 
Kehr. Hart, 1955. $2.95. Grades 7-12. 
A complete book on stamp collecting 
that will appeal to more mature boys 
and girls. Covers such topics as how to 
start a stamp collection, how to identify 
stamps, and how to form a stamp club. 

Lion Hound, by Jim Kjelgaard. Illustrated 
by Jacob Landau. Holiday house, 1955. 
$2.75. Grades 7-12. Johnny and Jake 
Kane’s dog learns a lot about real hunt- 
ing when a mountain lion moves into 
the rimrock country. Will be enjoyed 
by boys who like adventure stories. 

The Story of Albert Schweitzer, by Jo Manton. 
Illustrated by Astrid Walford. Abelard, 
1955. $2.75. Grades 7-12. A biography 
of an outstanding man, written espe- 
cially for young people. Documented 
from Dr. Schweitzer’s writing and pre- 
sented in a readable style. 
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Always Refreshing ! 
The lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives you a little lift 
—not rich, not filling yet satisfies. Try it. 
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LEA'S FLOWER §S 


FOREST HILL GREENHOUSES 
4009 TENNESSEE AVE. 3482 BRAINERD ROAD 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 














Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement ice 


Pl Serv 
Colorado Education Association 
1605 Penn. Dept. 9, Denver 3, Colo. 
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Greetings 


Teachers! 


WDEF 


RADIO 
DIAL 1370 


WEF 


CHANNEL 12 








MAYPOLE RESTAURANT 


908 Market Street 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 











Welcome Tennessee Teachers 


Have You Thought About 
Your Retirement? 
Every one is interested in re- 
tirement. We have attractive 
plans to fit any circumstance. 
Let us help you with your 

plans. 

THE VOLUNTEER STATE 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Chattanooga 
“Over one-half Century of Service” 
(Clip and Mail) 

The Volunteer State Life | 

Insurance Company | 
Chattanooga, Tennessee | 
Without obligation, send me 
| 

| 

I 





information regarding your re- 
tirement plans. 

I plan to retire at age_____-__~- 
My date of birth is _____-_-- 














Mo. Day Yr.1 
PEE Rn SN a EN a aR | “It’s a note from his teacher. She says 
(Name) | he knows TV, but is completely 
a lS EE oe ] blank on the rest of his ABC’s.” 
( Address ) 1 

















Index To Advertisers 


Alwane’s Beauty Salon 


American Railroads, Association of 


American Seating Company 


Arizona Teacher Placement Agency 


Balfour, L. G., Company 

Baltimore Teachers Agency 

Benson Barrett 

Benson, W. S., & Company 

Binney & Smith 

Boys’ and Young Men’s Shop 

Burchays Furriers 

Capitol Visual Aids 

Cate, Forrest F. 

Chattanooga Education Association 

Chattanooga Florist 

Chattanooga-Hamilton County 
Teachers Union 

Chattanooga Hotel Association 

Chattanooga Medicine Company 

Chattanooga Times, The 

Chattanooga, University of 

Clemons Brothers 

Coca-Cola 

Colonial Life & Accident 
Insurance Company 

Combustion Engineering, Inc. 

Consolidated Films 

Dinkler Hotels : 

Double Cola Bottling Company 

Drake Motel and Restaurant 

Easterly-Woodhead 

Edmund’s Restaurant 

Edwards and Lebron 

Esso Standard Oil Company 

Evans Candy Company, Inc. 

Fassnacht, A., and Sons 

Fenn’s Restaurants, Inc. 

Field Enterprises, Inc. 

Fields 

First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Chattanooga 


Fischer Company, The 


| General Industrial Company 


Gertrude’s, Miss, Flower Shop 
Gilman Paint Store 

Ginn and Company 

Gould’s Luggage Shop 

Grand Hotel 

Greyhound Lines 

Hale’s Flowers 

Hamilton County Education 


Association 


| Harlow Publishing Corporation 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty 
Company Peer re ; 
Howard Johnson’s bs ane 


Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
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Interstate Life and Accident 








Insurance Company .....................006 52 
Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. ...... 65 
Kay's Toe CHM cnciiceesgoopatiring- rane 55 
Kress, S. H. & Company ............... .. 65 
Lansford Piano Company ............ . 69 
Lea's PiOWOOs® i. acti ste iis 75 
LeGrand Jewelry Company .................. 72 
Lookout Mountain Caverns, Ince. ........ 51 
Lookout Mountain Incline ........... . 89 
Lookout Oil Manufacturing 

Company Re ee OR 
Lovemans : . 43 
McAmis, Day, Florist 68 | 
McGhee, Tom, Jeweler ..... 61 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 46 | 
Mangel’s ... . 68 
Martin-Thompson Company es 
Maypole Restaurant 76 
Methodist Publishing House ........... ee 
Michel, Helen, Florist . 6 
Miller Brothers Company .. 40, 41 
Minnesota, University of (Duluth 

Branch ) 70 
Moore and King oe 72 
Mt. Vernon Colonial Restaurant ee > 
Nashville Products Company ........Cover 4 
National Burial Insurance Company .... 51 
Nehi Bottling Company 38 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau 61 
Noble and Noble Publishers, Inc. . 77 
Nystrom, A. J., and Company . 64 
O’Haver, Eugene L. . 68 
Palmer’s . 61 
Parkrite Auto Park . 61 
Patten Hotel 56 
Payne, T. H. Company . . 89 
Peabody College eee 
Peacock Jewelers bos ghateaelses ss ee 
Penney, Bill hoc: esate ae oe ae 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company .............. 70 
Pickett’s , Cover 2 
Provident Life and Accident 

Insurance Company .... .. 84 
Quaker Oats Company . 54 
Rael, Juan B. ee 
Ranch House Restaurant . 65 
TOA NOE 652k el adh aca ta 71 
Rich’s, Inc. ere On rere = Aemeee re hee 67 
Ridgedale Bank and Trust Company ... 50 
Rock City Gardens .... a 
Rolyat Motel . 0 
Rone Jewelers Fined leet Bar es 
Royal Typewriter Company .................. 66 
a ol Re ee eee ie 51 
Sears, Roebuck and Company .............. 48 
Seed Feed Supply Company ................ 70 
Sherwin-Williams Company .................. 65 
Shemadkeris 63. ee 80 ee 44 
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athes you adopt thie tines 


pS 9 writing series: 


Noble’s HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE 
Grades 1-8 
State-Adopted in Tennessee, Texas, New Mexico, 
Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolina. 


Samples sent to school Principals upon request. 
Write today to Dept. T. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, 
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Vanderbilt University 


1956 Summer Session 
June 11 - August 18 


Summer Session Planned to Meet Needs of 


1. Teachers 

2. Students beginning or continuing graduate work 

3. High School graduates who wish to enter college in June 
4, College students who wish to speed up work toward de- 
gree 


Scholarships for Teachers in Secondary 
Schools and Colleges 


For bulletin with details, write 


Director of Summer Session 
Vanderbilt University 


Substation B—Box 1645 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 














We invite you 


to open a savings account. 


First Federal 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF CHATTANOOGA 
Georgia Avenue at Ninth 
PHONE 6-7371 


Each Savings Account Insured to $10,000 








TENNESSEE 
CREDIT UNION 
LEAGUE 


Serving the financial need of 15 teacher credit unions 
in Tennessee. Information on how your county or 
city group can organize a credit union can be ob- 
tained by writing P. O. Box 1202, Chattanooga, 


Tennessee. Telephone 5-3083. 








Compliments of 


EDMUND’S RESTAURANT 


Cor. Patten Parkway & Ga. Ave. 


Steaks — Chops — Sea Foods — Chinese Foods 











RETIRED TEACHERS OR any teacher wanting to earn $100 per month or more work- 

ing when and as you see fit on part time basis, should know 
about Coionial's NON-CANCELLABLE Travel Accident policy. Every auto owner a prospect— 
nothing else like it. Broad coverage, low cost. Many retired and part time representatives earn 
from $100 to $300 per month in their spare time. Write us about yourself. No obligations. HAM- 
MOND T. PENNEY, State Director, Walling Arcade, McMinnville, Tennessee. 











Signaigo and Campbell ..............0.00..... 61 
Silver Burdett Company a el . 46 
Soulinewn’ Drelgee ooo. .a5..ds tase... ssvsssoens 72 
Southern Teachers Agency .................... 61 
State Finance Company . 19 
Steinhoefel’s Jewelry ned iain 70 
Sterchi Brothers caiency Lie Cette 
Talley-Ho Restaurant ieee 
Tandy Industries +e 
Teacher Placement Service 

(Colorado ) 75 
Tennessee Book Company v 
Tennessee Credit Union League 78 
Tennessee Equipment and Supply 

Company 
Tennessee Motor Transport 

Association 59 
Tennessee, University of Cover 3 
Three Sisters . 70 
Tick-Tock Grill 51 
Tomlinson’s Restaurant 61 
Town and Country Restaurant 65 
Vanderbilt University ..... 77 
Vogue, The 50 
Volunteer Garage 61 
Volunteer State Life Insurance 

Company 76 
WAPO 49 
WDEF 76 
Webster Publishing Company 74 
Wrigley, William, Jr., Company 75 





WINNERS OF CONTEST 


The Committee on Accident Pre- 
vention of the Tennessee Chapter of 
the American Academy of Pediatrics 
and the Safety Committee of the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is pleased to announce the 
winners in the Safety Poster Contest 
on Accident Prevention co-sponsored 
by these organizations. The winners 
are as follows: Group I—Warren 
Shultz of Sylvan Park, Nashville City 
Schools; Group II—Dannv Owens of 
Fountain City School, Knox County; 
Group III—Mary Langlois of Shwab 
School, Davidson County. 

We wish to thank each teacher, 
principal, superintendent and ele- 


| mentary supervisor in the schools of 


Tennessee who helped in any wav 


| to make this contest a success. We 


were well pleased with the participa- 
tion and interest shown over the 


| state. There were over one hundred 


posters judged in the finals. Thirty- 
three school systems were repre- 


| sented and thirteen of the fifteen 


PTA districts participated. 
Mrs. Q. M. SmirH 
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C TEACHERS - just Mail This elt] olola Mere, 


BORROW ‘100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required pee 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 20 













































to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in MONTHS 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. $ 10 Qeo s 6’ 5 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, ‘merchants 30000 1995 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE know you are applying for 
STAT, All mail ta sent to you 6000 3748 
Ss t G N AT U R E °o N LY in a plain ‘envelope ana ‘the 
‘ @ . ® Teacher loans one made on signature only—no co- abacus oad wee 
SS ‘© mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
. z are married or ae, _— may pag eer money pe 
. CONVENIENT TERM lem by mail. Today, this minute, out and mail the 
1. PAY OLD DEBTS e A aS py s short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
acre bs ee a ee - (thang towne “4 to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
i; ° a Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only approv ed. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
; for the time you use the money—no lenouet organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
a Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
NO SUMMER PAYMENTS confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 


© No principal during summer vacation. amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 








tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers Old Reliable Company 
offered by State Finance Company. Over 50 Years of Service 


PRIVATE STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 410 KILPATRICK BLDG, Dept. S-1349 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | credit managers—only you and we know 


about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r**22 FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! °"---"=="""" 






































































































































8 
: To State Finance Company, Dept. S-1349 The following are all the debts that I have: e 
g 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount | Paying Bie = aye pe 8 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 1 Still Owe | Per Mo. ‘o Whom Owing ress & 
g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 5 s 8 
' or cost whatsoever. ee cee 7 
y " hat date of month will your a : 3 e 
ry Amount you want to borrow On w Le ccacensialdptedanaiiiiseal 
g _(inelude present balance, it any) $__ payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.___ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information a 
§ Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files + 
i a ee > — per month... — you receive salary... __ een tt niin pe ee Pie nok 
PO 
g Name and address  ] 
¥ of school you teach Street a )  =—=— EE So eee & 
g How long with Previous a 
rf present employer._____._.—.. employment.. Name of Relative... es Gee . 
8 Husband or wife's Salary Street Town State Occup. 
t | employment per month ee Eh SAMAR ee ee ee ae ie eee Weed we cae g 
& To whom are payments on Name of Reiative..........__ _... (Relati hi cf 
8 auto made? (Name)...... Town ide a ae se : 
stree — (OO eo cscceceranmee Oce eo cocennanssanasansnasas 
. Bank you deal with (Name)...... Town 2 a 
8 Amount you owe bank? $.... tiecaptnttieal _._. Monthly payments? $.......... Name of Relative........__________________._______ (Relat a 
4 What security on bank loan?... ik sabetimediad SESS a up. . 
8 List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
‘7 $ to (Name) (Ada.) if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. : 
g $—______. to (2 mn 
, Sign Full Street . 
H Pe eS at cae Town Name Here._....________________________.___.._ Address s 
a ~ 8 
Purpose of loan.. ares eee re County........ State. 
8 a 
“ “ | : : 7 
3 0 T E Amt. 1st pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | g 
} of loan..........+ Diseases MOOR D. -& issccaccsnsckertenanieneas the unpaid principal and int. |Date........cccccedies LJ 
%~ a 
i] 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall 8 
a Agreed omg ng $150 Cy 24 <q pet po on oe pee —_ bt and noe at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. @ 
: er month o mainder of suc 
. of interest. [0 Osta s, Pt. alance; computed on the basis of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under : 
3 days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. 1 
@ !nConsideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security acoomepeny aay. it are subject to acceptance g 
i amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan & 
g mount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be 5 
@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. a 
* = we = cated beginning = the — due — for ye me —— tt y 4 § 
the same day of each succ ng month to an clu e 8 
' date for the final y : 
payment. 
: PERSONAL Hi 
8 NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGNATURES |=> " i 
& DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED es 6 
: ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. Q (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) : 
« RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN a 
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The Better the Tools 
the Better the Teacher 
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CRAYOLA® . . . ARTISTA® Water Colors 

. . ARTISTA® Tempera . . . GENIE® 
HANDIPAINT . . . ARTISTA® Powder 
Paint . . . CLAYOLA® Modeling Clay 
. . . SHAW® Finger-Paint . . . AN-DU- 
SEPTIC Chalk . . . all Gold Medal Art 
Products produce superior work because 
they are superior products. Laboratory- 
tested. Studio-tested. Time-tested. 
Classroom-tested. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Rep. in Tennessee 
is Lewis R. Burruss 














Compliments of 


Burchays Furriers 











Boys’ and Young Men's Shop 
622 MARKET STREET 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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Future Teacher Convention at T.P.I. 


TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE has 
rolled out the welcome mat and set up 
signs which read: AN APPLE FOR THE 
TEACHER. The reason—the Annual Future 
Teacher Convention will meet on the Tech 


| campus April 13 and have as the theme, 








An Apple for the Teacher. They are ex- 
pecting about three hundred future 
teachers from high school clubs and col- 
lege chapters. 

The convention will feature a_ look 
at the profession with the following topics: 
Certification Requirements; Teachers and 
Their Professional Organizations; Ethics 
for Teachers; Values of Student Teach- 
ing; Teacher Supply and Demand; Op- 
portunities in the Teaching Profession; 
What Parents Expect of Teachers; Teachers 
and the Community; The Importance of 
Teaching; and The Rewards of Teaching. 

Another session of much interest will be 
“How to Do It.” This division will feature 
information on the topics: How to Serve 
on Committees; How to Increase Mem- 
bership; How to Be An Officer; How 
to Plan Programs; How to Handle Pub- 
licity; How to Finance FTA; How to Carry 
on Projects; How to Become a Leader; 
How to Grow Professionally; How to 
Promote Public Relations on the Campus. 

A highlight of the banquet session will 
be speaker Roy WILson, executive secre- 
tary of the National School Public Rela- 
tions Association, a department of the 
National Education Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Other speakers during the day 
will include ComMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
Quit Cope, LIEUTENANT GovERNOR 
Jarep Mappux, and other educational 
leaders of the state. 

Assisting the Tech chapter of future 
teachers with this convention will be the 
Tennessee Education Association, the 
Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 

Included, too, will be the social activi- 
ties of the day: a tea, a visit to the train- 
ing school, and an _ opportunity for 
visitation on the Tech campus. NorMA 
Peek, chapter president, and Dr. T. J. 
Farr, sponsor, issue all future teachers an 


invitation to attend the convention on 
April 13. 
Bus Trip to Portland 

The Tennessee Education Association 


is planning a bus trip to the convention 
in Portland, Oregon. Watch for announce- 
ments in the next issue of the magazine. 


Life Membership 
The life membership project is certainly 
on the upward climb in our state. Two 


very recent reports that have come to us 
are from Clarksville City School System 
and Polk County. The teachers of Clarks- 
ville gave SUPERINTENDENT Moore a life 
membership, and in addition to this, re- 
port that ten other members have joined. 
Polk County has recently reported eleven 
new memberships. Many school systems 
have given their superintendents a life 
membership. If your school system does 
this, we hope you will let us know. We 
look forward each month to the new life 
memberships in each school system. Let 
us hear from you. The new life members 
of NEA are listed below. 

G. W. Eurs er of Kingsport writes that 
he has been a life member of NEA since 
1923. There may be others in the state 
whose membership dates back that far, or 
If so, we would be glad 
to have a letter or card from you. 


almost that far. 


As we stated in the October TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, the lists that have been printed 
this year date from 1953, the beginning 
of the present membership drive. The 
state can boast of a number of teachers 
who were life members prior to that date. 

We plan to present in the May maga- 
zine a list of those persons whose member- 
ship antedates 1953. The list will be as 
nearly complete as we can make it from 
available records. However, those whose 
life membership is of long standing might 
be advised to write a note to that effect 
if they wish to be sure of inclusion, be- 
cause records are not always complete. 


NEA Life Members 
January 25, 1956 


Fayette County 
Mrs. Wanza C. Boswell 
Polk County 
A. R. Arp, Jr. 
Janette Cheek 
Miles H. Coe 
Cleaston Craig 
Willard Crouch 
Mrs. Ruth Howard Heston 
Herlien McCamy 
John F. Miller 
i. ¥. 
Ella Stephens 
Dolly Taylor 


Price 


Wayne County 
J. Marvin Byrom 


Clarksville City 
C. H. Moore 


Nashville City 
Forrest Evans 
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Attend Summer School 
“Where Lakes & Mountains Meet” 


AT KNOXVILLE 


Study at a Leading Institution—where summer recreational opportunities abound 


Undergraduate and Postgraduate Courses in: 


EDUCATION BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
ARTS & SCIENCES AGRICULTURE 
ENGINEERING HOME ECONOMICS 

LAW SOCIAL WORK 





FIRST TERM—June 11 to July 14; SECOND TERM—July 16 to Aug. 17 


FOR SUMMER QUARTER BULLETIN 


Write: Dean of Admissions, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


SENIOR CLASS SPONSOR 
SENIOR CLASS 


TROPHY CASES 
SPEAKER’S STANDS 
DICTIONARY STANDS 
MAKE USEFUL, BEAUTIFUL SCHOOL GIFTS 


Here is a beautiful cabinet for the safe-keeping and 
display of trophies, plaques, awards, art objects and other 
valuable articles. Its smart styling, high quality and fine crafts- 
manship make this model today's best buy in moderately 


priced trophy cases. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Finished Natural with black base. Two 


adjustable shelves. Locking removable 
back panel. Overall height 72", Width 42", 
Depth 15". 


NO. 952—Weight 200 lbs. $125.00 





A beautiful lectern for the rostrum of the assembly hall is a 

gift certain to please both faculty and student body. 
This attractive stand with fluted front and sides is especially 
well suited for auditorium use. Height 46", Width 28", Depth 
20!/,"". Walnut veneer, Walnut finish. Oak veneer, Light Oak 
finish. 
No. 938—Weight 90 Ibs. ................... $90.00 


Lamp—not installed 





DICTIONARY STANDS 
Floor Type 

This handsome, ruggedly 
built stand holds the 
largest dictionary and 
has shelf room for other 
books. It is made of se- 
lected hardwood with 
plywood back. Finish— 
School Brown or Natural. 
Height at back 42", 
Height at front 36!/,", 
Width 25", Depth I!- 
34". Shipped K. D. 
Weight 45 Ibs. 

No. 930 ....$30.00 





